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MUSIC FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
THE GENERAL EDUCATOR 


A Symposium 


By PROFESSORS DAVID EUGENE SMITH, FREDERICK G. BONSER, 
EMMA H. GUNTHER, AND MARY T. WHITLEY 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


O significant were the contributions made by the papers of 
the four general educators who spoke on music during the cele- 
bration of Music Week in Teachers College in May, 1925, that 
a second group of four was invited to speak at the second celebration 
in May, 1926. Again the papers produced were of such general in- 
terest that it seemed wise to make them available to the readers of 
Tue Recorp. This second set appears just a year after the publica- 
tion of the first set. 

To the music educator nothing is more gratifying, surprising, and 
occasionally confusing than the varied testimonies to the value of 
music which come from the general educator. So exacting are the 
demands which music makes of the performer, exponent, or teacher 
of this subject that the wide sweep of its appeal is frequently for- 
gotten. The eight papers presented by leaders in many fields contain 
much that is stimulating for the general reader whether or not he is 
already a music lover. 

Peter W. DyKEMA 
Professor of Music Education 
663 
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THE RELATION OF MUSIC TO MATHEMATICS 


By DAVID EUGENE SMITH 


Emeritus Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College 


BOUT twenty-five centuries ago there was born on the island 
of Samos a boy to whom was given the name of Pythagoras, 
He was of restless mind, born with a Wanderlust, and gifted with 
the power of intellectual leadership. He went thence to Miletus to 
study with Thales, the first great scientific thinker of the Greeks; he 
sat at the feet of the learned men of Egypt; in his search for knowl- 
edge he may have wandered to Babylon and even to the land of the 
Punjab, but he finally took up his abode at Croton in Magna Graecia, 
a Greek colony in southeastern Italy. There he founded a school 
and established the Pythagorean brotherhood. To his hearers he 
revealed the mystery of numbers as he knew it, the bases of geometry, 
the secret of the sphericity of the earth, and the nature of the 
heavens as the wise men of the East conceived it. He found that if 
a vibrating string be divided into two parts by a bridge so as to give 
two consonant sounds when struck, the lengths of these parts are 
in the ratio of two of the first four integers. If the bridge is so 
placed that two thirds of the string lie on one side of the bridge, and 
one third on the other, the two lengths then being in the ratio 1:2, 
they produce the interval of the octave. If the ratio be changed 
to 2:3, the interval produced is the fifth; and if it be made 3:4, 
the interval is the fourth.t This led him to feel that music depends 
primarily upon number. He further taught to the elect of his 
brotherhood that the correct numerical ratios existing among the 
seven tones of the diatonic scale correspond to the sun, moon, and 
five planets, and the distance of the celestial bodies from the sun. 
Thus he was led to the idea that not merely music but the universe 
in general has its basis in the mysteries of number. 
2 This and several other passages have been adapted from Professor Archibald’s address herein- 
after mentioned, he in turn being indebted to various other sources to which he gives due credit 
in the notes. Since the present remarks are intended to call attention to that address and to the 


general relation of music to mathematics, the details of these sources will not be given. They are 
easily available for students who care to continue the investigation. 
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Thus it came about that Pythagoras recognized the four sciences, 
which many generations later formed the medieval quadrivium, as all 
bound together in one general mathesis, these sciences being arith- 
metic (which was then merely the theory of numbers), spherics 
(astronomy), geometry, and music. From his time, therefore, and 
for more than two thousand years thereafter, music was considered 
by all the Western World as one of the four branches of the science 
of sciences,—mathematics. 

We can see from this brief record how it came about that music 
and number have been so closely connected during most of their 
scientific existence, and indeed, even though unconsciously so, during 
all of their extended history. The homophonic or unison music was 
not merely that of Pythagoras and the Greeks in general; it is the 
music of the Orient to-day and of the primitive savage who beats his 
tom-tom in the wilds of Africa. When, about nine centuries ago 
it gave place to the polyphonic music in Europe, with several parts, 
it still rested upon its mathematical foundation; and every scientific 
book upon the subject was still concerned with the Pythagorean 
ratios. When, in the seventeenth century, the harmonic phase de- 
veloped, mathematics seemed to lose its hold upon music, and the 
two became separate and distinct in the schools of the modern 
world. 

This separation was, however, more apparent than real, and the 
continued bond between the subjects, never severed in the opinion of 
scientists who gave the matter any thought, became vaguely apparent 
to all people through such a humble agency as the phonograph. 
Music was seen to be due to vibrations; these vibrations could be 
recorded by a needle; they could even be recorded photographically; 
the photograph of an exquisite tone drawn by Kreisler from his 
violin could be studied; the casual reader of the picture pages of 
the Sunday paper could see a graph of a harmony; but the mathe- 
matician could do more,—he could write the equation of that graph. 
Thus it has come about that we again link together the most ancient 
art with the most ancient science, and we forge a chain of endless 
possibilities. 

I am not a musician; but neither am I a painter, although I ap- 
preciate the works of the masters; nor an architect, although ad- 
miring the great achievements of the cathedral builders of the Middle 
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Ages; nor a sculptor, although I am awed by the power of Praxiteles 
and his contemporaries, and captivated by the delicacy of the work 
of Cellini. I cannot tell you what music means to me, and you would 
not understand the equations that I might read to you. But when I 
come to think of the ties that bind together all the arts and sciences 
I am awed by the possibilities which are suggested. 

The bond that Pythagoras knew was crudely forged; the one that 
is forged in our day is at the same time more tenacious and more 
delicate. I seem to see it as through a mist, and all I can reveal to 
you is a dream of a dream. 

I see your most beautiful musical tones represented as a graph 
upon a moving reel; I see that reel projected upon a canvas screen; 
I see alongside it the spectroscopic picture of the colors from other 
universes than ours,—universes of stars about us, universes of elec- 
trons that repeat the cosmos in a single atom. I see these color 
vibrations on a graph; I seem to see the possibilities of the equations 
of these vibrations alongside the equations of musical tones. From 
the rose there comes an odor; this causes certain vibrations of the 
nerves. I ask why these should not be recorded and graphed, and 
why they should not also yield to equation forms. I see radio waves 
thus recorded, and I ask why telepathic waves should not also have 
their graphs and their equations;—why we should not record the 
unuttered music of the soul and the ancient music of the spheres. 
And when I dream such dreams, I ask myself, Where does music 
begin, and mathematics have its origin, and where does each one 
end? What is the essential difference between the records, the equa- 
tions, the fundamental bases of tone, of color, of odor, of all the 
beaux arts, and of the great art of mathematics? 

I wish I might have the time, or rather the genius, to elaborate 
this idea of an all-pervading harmony,—an all-pervading mathe- 
matics,—but the time is lacking and the effort would be futile. 

Let me close by a few quotations from the masters. To me they 
seem like charming introductions to the possibilities of which I 
dream. 

Leibniz remarked: “Music is a hidden exercise in arithmetic, of 
a mind unconscious of dealing with numbers.” 

H. von Helmholtz wrote: ‘Mathematics and Music, the most 
sharply contrasted fields of intellectual activity which one can dis- 
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cover, and yet bound together, each supporting the other as if they 
would demonstrate the hidden bond which draws together all the 
activities of our mind, and which also in the revelations of artistic 
genius leads us to surmise unconscious expressions of a mysteriously 
active intelligence.” 

Sylvester, the great English mathematician, asked the far-reaching 
question: ‘“‘May not Music be described as the Mathematic of Sense, ° 
Mathematic as the Music of reason? the soul of each the same? 
Thus the musician feels Mathematic, the mathematician thinks 
Music,—Music the dream, Mathematic the working life,—each to 
receive its consummation from the other when the human intelligence, 
elevated to the perfect type, shall shine forth glorified in some 
future Mozart-Dirichlet, or Beethoven-Gauss,—a union already not 
indistinctly foreshadowed in the genius and labors of a Helm- 
holtz!”’ 

I have not talked to you to-day about music,—I have not the 
ability; I have not talked to you about mathematics,—it might be 
an unwelcome effort. I have, however, told you one bit of history, 
and I have revealed one bit of a dream. Perhaps I have suggested 
that the lovers of music and the lovers of mathematics are both 
seeking the same thing, to touch the hem of the garment of the 
Infinite; the former through a harmony of sounds and of certain 
tones, the latter through a harmony of numbers and of certain 
figures. In all this I have tried to show you the fallaciousness of a 
passage in Coleridge: 

“T have often,” he says, “been surprised that mathematics, the 
quintessence of truth, should have found admirers so few and so 
languid. Frequent considerations and minute scrutiny have at length 
unraveled the cause; viz., that though Reason is feasted, Imagina- 
tion is starved; whilst Reason is luxuriating in its proper Paradise, 
Imagination is wearily traveling on a dreary desert.” 

You and I are teaching two fine arts. You caf teach music so as 
to starve the imagination, and mathematics can be taught in the 
same way. Our arts are sisters, they should be cultivated in much 
the same fashion; we can starve both or we can nourish them; we can 
limit the vision of each, or we can give to each the free play of the 
imagination; one course may possibly lead to science, but I doubt it; 
the other will certainly lead to art, to advancement, to scientific 
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discovery in your line and mine, to the making of the world not only 
stronger but better and happier and more worth while for us and 
for the generations which are to follow. 

[The literature upon the relation of music to science is extensive. With re- 
spect to physiology there is H. L. F. Helmholtz, On the Sensations of Tone as 
a Physiological Basis for the Theory of Music, which has, in German or in Eng- 
lish, gone through at least seven editions; with respect to the study of acoustics 
there is a series of Beitrage zur Akustik und Musikwissenschaft; and in the field 
of mathematics there is Lord Rayleigh’s Theory of Sound, Professor Horace 
Lamb’s Dynamical Theory of Sound, and H. von Helmholtz’s Vorlesungen iiber 
die mathematischen Akustik. All these have been studied by Professor R. C, 
Archibald and commented upon in his presidential address on “Mathematicians 
and Music,” published in the American Mathematical Monthly (XXXI, 1), a 
masterly production which should be read by all who are interested in the 
scientific aspect of music, and to which I am much indebted for valuable as- 
sistance in connection with the preparation of a part of my brief address. ] 


II 
MEANINGS AND MOODS IN MUSIC 


By FREDERICK G. BONSER 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE first symphony I ever heard was Beethoven’s “Pastoral 

Symphony.” I was then twenty-one years of age. While I had 
always enjoyed music, it was on this occasion that I first realized that 
music was a language by which definite thought and feeling content 
could be expressed. Beethoven, in two hours of beautiful tone poetry, 
had summarized the whole of my childhood and youth as a country 
boy on an Illinois farm. He had taken the babbling of brooks, the 
zephyrs of spring and summer as they played soft lullabies or forest 
hymns upon fields of grain or woodland trees, the howling winds of 
winter as they sang and danced with the frost spirit or the whirling 
fairies of snow storms, and the myriad minstrelsy of bird and insect 
life—weaving these all into an ecstasy of melody that idealized the 
moods of twenty years of rural life. I realized as never before 
that music has meaning—that it is the expression of feeling and 
thought which lies too deep for words, and which enables the listener 
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to share the moods, satisfactions, and enjoyments of the composer. 

In later years it has been a matter of interest to me to try to inter- 
pret the backgrounds of experience whose moods and meanings are 
expressed in various forms of music. Descriptive and interpretative 
music naturally reveals background conditions and meanings more 
easily than more abstract tonal compositions. As we learn of the 
experiences from which musical interpretations are produced, we see 
the perfect correspondence of musical form and the dominant mood 
or life quality which the form expresses. In Schubert's “Serenade,” 
we feel the story of passionate love, hope, aspiration, and despair. 
It is not a triumphant song, but one of disappointment and renuncia- 
tion. It epitomizes the course of Schubert’s love for his pupil, the 
Princess, the social gulf that lay between them, the removal of the 
Princess to a distant province, and the realization that the aspiration 
of conquest was hopeless. This Serenade is an outpouring of depth 
and beauty of feeling beyond the reaches of expression of any other 
language. In the Pilgrims’ Chorus, in Ase’s Death, in the toiling 
and triumph of Parsifal, in the achievements of William Tell—in 
most of the major portrayals of the masters we find this expression 
of beautiful, soul-stirring tone poetry that speaks a language that 
appeals to feeling and thought, to imagery that is both auditory 
and visual. To drop from the sublime to the simple for illustration, 
how wonderfully effective in transporting one on the wings of imagi- 
nation to an idyllic valley in a musical forest is Tennyson’s ‘“‘Brook”’ 
as sung by Alma Gluck! One sees the joyous, winding stream as it 
patters rippingly along over stones and the roots of trees, as it 
sparkles and bubbles in sunlight and shadow; he feels the cool, stimu- 
lating currents of air upon his cheek, and he can all but feel the sensa- 
tions of the water itself as in imagination he dips his hand into the 
cool, crystal liquid. Here words, accompaniment, and voice all unite 
to produce a total of expression that affords an experience of delight, 
appealing to many senses and to memory and imagination as well. 

In folk music we find also an expression of moods characterizing 
the dominant attitudes or qualities of temperament of a whole people. 
As we come to know the characteristics of different peoples, we quickly 
recognize in Scotch folk music the vivacity, lilt, weirdness, and un- 
tamed spirit of the Scotch people; in the folk songs of their neigh- 
bors across the strait, the expression of the wit, humor, and pathos 
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of the Irish; in the folk music of the Italian the joyful, careless, 
light, smooth-flowing life of Italy; in Russian folk music the 
melancholy, serious and somber qualities of Russian life; and among 
all peoples, ancient or modern, folk music which reflects their environ. 
ment, their temperament, and their characteristic moods. 

Again, the use of music as a language for the expression of moods 
in harmony with purposes to which it ministers is seen in the varia- 
tions of form in response to differences in purpose. Military music 
is of one general pattern, hymns of another, lullabies of another, 
funeral music of another, and so on—patterns are designed in har. 
mony with the occasions for which they are used. 

Of course it is recognized that there is much music that is not 
descriptive or interpretative in the sense in which I have been using 
these terms. There is music which is the expression of pure tonal 
harmonies and which does not mean anything at all except just pure 
tonal beauty. But even such music tends to arouse moods or at- 
titudes in us. It often sets going streams of feeling and thought 
that revive former experiences and associations. It, as of all music, 
is out of the experience of the composer, and as it is enjoyed by others 
it enters into something of their experience which responds to it. 
It is a language by which the experiences of one are conveyed to others, 

For me music is thus both a delight in itself and a stimulation 
to much associated feeling and thought. It enkindles reflection as 
well as emotion. Because music does so fundamentally express moods 
and attitudes, and because it does so correspond in its patterns to 
the kinds of experiences to which it contributes, it seems to me that 
in teaching young people to know good music and to love it, it is 
helpful to develop interests in meanings and in the correspondence of 
forms and moods, as well as to give them rich experiences in listening 
to music. The study of the history and the present-day life of peoples 
offers an excellent opportunity for making an acquaintance with the 
backgrounds of various races and nations and the music which has 
come out of these backgrounds. The musical instruments and the 
musical life of peoples of other lands and other times, as well as of 
our own country, may well be studied by children of the schools 
through constructive and creative work in making instruments, or- 
ganizing orchestras, composing music, and presenting programs. 
Developing interest is one way of cultivating appreciation. 
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Children should have every possible opportunity to become familiar 
through pleasing experiences with the masterpieces in music. They 
can appreciate something of the fine qualities of these long before 
they know much of the technique of music and before they have had 
much experience with simpler music. I do not have to know geology 
to appreciate some of the sublime grandeur and beauty of Pike's 
Peak or Mt. Hood. Neither do I have to spend years in looking 
at molehills and hummocks before I can respond with thrills of ap- 
preciation to these snow-capped peaks. No child of to-day needs 
to be deprived of the symphonies and cantatas and oratorios and 
operas until he is grown to maturity. The experiences in music pos- 
sible to-day are so rich, so worth while, so prolific in enkindling noble 
aspirations, that no child should be denied a share in them. 

Although in my early days I had no opportunities to listen to the 
larger compositions of the masters, my childhood was full of the 
gospel hymns of church and Sunday school, the popular airs of local 
bands, the note-singing of the old-fashioned singing school, the 
rhythmic violin music for country dances, the singing of a wide range 
of popular and religious songs on community occasions of festivity 
or tragedy, and much singing in the home to the accompaniment of 
the parlor organ of blessed memory. All of these left a permanent 
impression, and to-day the hearing of any of a hundred selections 
gives a precious satisfaction in its revival in memory of some of 
the most cherished and sacred experiences of childhood and youth. 
To use the words of Thanatopsis as they refer to the messages of 
Nature, to me Music “speaks a various language.”’ For my “gayer 
hours she has a voice of gladness, and a smile and eloquence of 
beauty; she glides, into my darker musings, with a mild and healing 
sympathy, that steals away their sharpness, ere I am aware.” 


III 


MUSIC RECREATES 


By EMMA H. GUNTHER 
Assistant Professor of Household Arts, Teachers College 


“T) UT if he touch to life the one right chord wherein God’s music 
slumbers, . . . he does well.’”” The one right chord, those 
strains of music that can possess us, these would we seek! That rare 
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power of music to summon moods that may claim us in a magical and 
bewitching way, that power to recreate, we recognize and invoke. If 
the supreme hope of all art is to give satisfaction and to add joy, then 
to music we assuredly turn for that which satisfies moods; for so 
versatile is it that we find it adapted to one’s varied emotional experi- 
ences, its supremest one to add joy—as Viscount Grey said in his 
talk on “Recreation” at Harvard, “joy in widest commonalty spread.” 
Off on a quest, then, are we; for music recreates! 

One needs but to turn back in his own memory to find the first 
musical longings aroused by team work in playing stringed instru. 
ments in a high school orchestra; those in their teens find an 
ecstasy untold in this. Such were we, a group of twenty or more, 
stamped with a fervor as real as that in winning any championship 
of skills; and our orchestra work gave us a bit of that self-expression 
for which we had long wished, but which did not come when we 
worked alone on an instrument. The uplift resulting from playing 
with the group brought out the comment from one: “It did some. 
thing to me.” There seemed to be a new kind of understanding, for 


In ways unlike the labored ways of earth 

One knows not how— 

That part of man which is most worth 

Comes forth at call of this old sarabande, 

And lays a spirit hand 

With yours upon the strings that understand. 


In our glee club, too, we felt this pulling together, this integration of 
the whole group with a common denominator of feeling, gripping 
us all with real interest. Never do I hear the Pilgrims’ Chorus with 
out realizing that once, after weeks and weeks of devoted hours of 
practice, we each contributed a part to this production that brought 
such untold satisfaction to every one of us. It seems rather the 
unusual than the usual in homes now, whether with stringed instru 
ments or voices, but it might with great profit be revived and en- 
couraged in family groups as in schools and colleges. Here we find 
a rich opportunity to stimulate each according to his needs. A plea, 
then, for group work! 

A similar satisfaction came, too, in “reading music’ at sight, 
whether arranged for four hands on one piano, or for two pianos, 
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where during an afternoon—we knew not where the hours went—we 
were lost in rapt wonder, now with a Beethoven symphony, and now 
with one by Haydn, striking out into unknown realms and attacking 
new parts,—lost occasionally in a measure or two; but always the 
stimulus coming to meet the situation. At times we shared the blithe- 
ness of the passage, again a calm and peace possessed us—such is 
the versatility of music’s power! 

Gratifying it is, too, to do accompanying, a chance given me to enter 
into emotions and moods otherwise barred; for to work with a 
singer versed in her art, who has reached into realms of which you 
have dreamed, is a privilege indeed. For the first time feelings are 
revealed within ourselves of which we are unaware. In MacDowell’s 
songs, an accompanist may share with the singer such an elevation 
of mood in woodland and garden sketches that she is lost in wonder, 
and senses anew that here is one who got “at the eternal strength 
of things and fearlessly made strong songs of it.”” In the “Erl King’”’ 
by Schubert one is caught like fire, swung unconsciously into its 
majestic movement, and with ever-increasing crescendos allowed to 
touch with the singer those climaxes of enjoyment. 

Emotions aroused by old long-loved melodies and the moods they 
induce seem well worth cherishing. The effect of the strains of an 
old hymn was illustrated by an experience of mine in Hollis, Maine, 
when I journeyed up to Buxton Common to the old Tory Hill meet- 
ing house in which Kate Douglas Wiggins, with her faithful Dorcas 
Society, was to give ““The Peabody Pew.” Every detail of the set- 
ting was complete—an August afternoon, a tall white spire against 
the spreading elms, the peace and calm of the rolling hills. Then, 
in the middle of the play, the little cabinet organ at the back of the 
church sounded, the choir started “By cool Siloam’s shady rill,” and 
the erstwhile audience, now the congregation, joined in. The effect 
can hardly be described, for a chord was struck that was a recalling 
for each one. If, as some say, the ethical value of music is this re- 
calling and the powerful influence it has on the emotional conscious- 
ness, assuredly a higher value might be placed on the best of old 
melodies; for the fortunate ones are those 


Who carry music in their heart— 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. 
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There are times when certain strains strike a mirthful chord in us, 
Scanning the new volume of the Life of Grace Dodge, one so devoted 
to Teachers College, came across a part that links with old history, 
Back in the early days, at No. 9 University Place, the author says 
that Thomas, hymn-singing Thomas, should go down in history be- 
cause of his devotion to the institution. ‘‘What if sometimes, when 
the elevator stuck in mid-air, he was deaf to the calls for help be- 
cause of his joyous rendering of that far-flung melody, ‘Throw out 
the Life-Line’!’> And we must all smile to recall the music we 
urged forth in our early primary teaching, when in contrast to the 
delicacy of tone desired to-day, great volume of sound was what we 
then strove for in the finished product; when in place of a Stevenson 
poem set to music, we allowed such classics as ‘Over an Ocean of 
Sparkling Snow, Merrily Oh-h, Merrily Oh-h,” the more explosive 
the better! Certainly there are days and times when we would wish 
the mood to possess us from a strain that is ‘‘a tune for the blood 
to jig to, a joy past power of words.” ’Tis a joyous bit of rhythm we 
crave, one that is ‘‘drum-able and tap-able,” and has in it a jolly lilt! 

Music as interpreted by people of other lands carries with it a 
peculiar fascination for me. Would you go with me to a hall in 
Shanghai, China, filled with representatives from all over the world? 
On the platform sit two hundred and fifty young Chinese men and 
women, rising with one accord at the signal from the director, now 
giving with exquisite feeling a group of English and American songs, 
and finally with marvelous tonal qualities the old “Noél, Noél,” 
swelling with the tenor’s final touch to the chord. How it does affect 
the audience! The true climax, however, comes with the full tones 
of the Hallelujah Chorus, forceful, stirring, finished. Here we sense 
the hours and weeks of work, mastering not only the English words 
but also the music so unlike theirs. The majestic singing of this 
chorus seems literally to tell us of their strength revived and their 
faith rekindled, and we become absorbed in studying what is its 
fullest interpretation to them. All through China one feels music 
present everywhere, whether it be the tinkle of the little wind bells 
on the curved roofs of those Hangchow houses; the rhythmic plying 
of the oars of the sampan or slipper boat in Canton; the sighing of 
the wind through those age-old trees at the Altar of Heaven in 
Peking, bringing a message of a reign that used to be. Everywhere 
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in China are people singing at their work, and as we look out of our 
windows and see the water buffaloes coming down the hill, the boys on 
their backs or walking beside them, always singing, we feel, with 
Lanier, that “their song is only living aloud.” 

To me no mood is more to be sought in these days than that of 
silence, of quiet within. An Irish novelist said on hearing a young 
girl play the violin, “She was playing out of the great silence that 
is in every soul.” You and I may not agree as to the exact mean- 
ing when we hear Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony” or “Du bist 
die Ruh,” but we are sure that it does bring a sense of tranquillity 
and peace. We are in accord with him who says that when he hears 
music he thinks of high mountains: music does uplift and exalt; it 
does refresh and recreate; and more—for we “in the very heart of 
silence, hear the speech and music of immortal things.” 


IV 


AN ANALYSIS OF LISTENING TO MUSIC 


By MARY T. WHITLEY 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


WANT to tell you what the psychologist finds that people are 

doing when they listen to music and what constitutes their en- 
joyment. 

There are six different sorts of things that people do. The first 
is direct listening,—getting enjoyment simply from the sensuous im- 
pressions that are being received,—the sensory feeling of the timber 
of the instruments, or the shadings of tone. 

The second factor in their enjoyment of music, and perhaps one 
of the most primitive and earliest, concerns the motor reactions they 
are apt to make. You know that many people respond when they 
listen to music by beating time, nodding the head, or tapping with the 
feet. Sometimes if the music is extremely marked in rhythm the 
whole body moves. Even if we teach people, as we do, to control 
these outward expressions, we will find that there are incipient move- 
ments. Some people say that they beat time with the tongue or finger 
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tips, which sounds foolish, but it does add to the enjoyment, espe. 
cially of the rhythm of music. We may respond not only to the 
briefer units of rhythm; we may accompany the larger units by a 
change in our respiration—keeping our respiration shallow and sus. 
taining it so for long periods of time, followed by a deeper breath at 
the end of a long section. If you ever spend time analyzing what 
you are doing when listening to these longer compositions, you will 
feel that response, I think, in the pauses, or at the conclusions of the 
larger units. 

The third thing people do is to respond by the special things of 
which they are made to think. Music which is familiar often arouses 
certain associations which are pleasurable. Take, for example, the 
average response of a crowd to the melody of “Dixie.”” Whether 
they are southerners or not some association is brought to mind be. 
cause they know the tune. It sometimes takes a new composition quite 
a while to win its way into favor; but if a composition is begun which 
people have heard before and during the hearing of which they have 
been happy, immediately this gaiety is reinstated as soon as the thing 
is recognized. Or the association might make them feel sad, pensive; 
but the sadness induced by music is always pleasurable, just as is the 
sadness produced by reading a sad story or witnessing a tragedy. We 
enjoy those sad things; otherwise we should not allow ourselves to 
go further in experiencing them. 

The fourth factor is more direct than a mere association aroused, 
and that is the emotional mood induced. There are different sorts 
of instruments that have special emotional appeals. Certain types 
arouse excitement; the drum, for instance, has always been used to 
stir people to a great deal of excitement; and then there is the very 
different mood induced by the playing of a flute or a stringed instrv- 
ment. The dreamy, or gay, effects we get in the cradle song or in the 
marching or waltz rhythms induce a direct mood also. It may be 
one of longing; it may be, perhaps, an appreciation of the humor ex 
pressed, and the peculiar things which the music is doing; or it may 
be the feeling of aspiration, the religious emotion. These moods are 
brought about by what we call color devices, and tempo devices of 
music, though we are not always consciously analyzing them as we 
listen to them. 

The fifth factor bears much more upon the knowledge people have 
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of music. This is the analytical or the intellectual appreciation of it. 
It may be illustrated by a mental alertness to recognize motifs, or by 
an attention to the complex evolutions in a Bach fugue, or by follow- 
ing the codrdinated team work of an orchestra. In this connection 
it is remarkable that it is possible to dissociate absolutely listening 
to the art of the composer from listening to the art of the performer. 
While our chief interest, however, is in having the two so perfectly 
blended from the point of view of real art and real possibilities of 
enjoyment that we do not have to dissociate them, it is possible to do 
so. We may, for instance, direct our attention in quite different ways 
as we listen to a composition. Even if a composition which we love is 
being very badly rendered, we can get away entirely from the terrible 
performance and think back into the art of the composer. We can 
be somewhat deaf to the awful things that are assailing our ears, and 
think instead of what we wish we might have heard. Or, on the other 
hand, we can be rather uninterested in the art of the composer and 
quite definitely interested in the art of the performer.. Let me 
recommend this to you, however, as a skillful feat, and a possible 
means of escape. 

Then, finally, the imagery that is induced is one great source of the 
enjoyment of music. Here are, of course, striking individual differ- 
ences. Since we know that most people visualize very rapidly, it is 
easy to see how this may be the most frequent sort of image, even if 
of different forms. We find people who follow the melody by a sort 
of visualized outline of the pitch. As the melody rises they see some- 
thing going up, and as it falls they see something going down. There 
are others who will visualize what is being played upon the printed 
page. They will actually see quite complicated chords as well as the 
melody and changes of harmony just as we may, in listening to some- 
one read, visualize the printed page. These are not, perhaps, quite 
so common as the more creative form of visualized imagery which 
seeks to interpret what is being heard. In this people give themselves 
up to imagining the scenes which the music suggests,—the country, or 
the singing brook, or the flowers, or the storm. Whatever the music 
is supposed to be describing necessitates a definite title, or else special 
treatment by the person who is interpreting it for you on the program. 
Although we find that the composer can produce through his music 
similar moods in people, he can never produce similar imagery unless 
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he controls it by this language of interpretation. Even if it is only 
a suggestive title, that will help. But if there is simply an opus num. 
ber, as many different kinds of imagery and interpretation will be 
formed as there are listeners. If we wish people to imagine or to feel 
certain things in connection with music, we must tell them what they 
should “‘see’’ and what the music is supposed to mean. 

Auditory imagery is the most rare to be experienced while actually 
listening to music, chiefly because, except in pauses, suspension, caden- 
zas, there is not time to anticipate what will follow. The more intel- 
lectual people and those who have considerable musical training use 
auditory imagery more than people who have not had quite so much 
training. We are all familiar with the auditory imagery which re. 
produces music we have heard, when we are not now listening to a 
performance. Even there we find great individual differences. Some 
people do not understand how others can remember music unless they 
can reinstate it just as vividly in imagery as when they heard it in 
songs. They seem to live in an atmosphere of imagery. Other peo- 
ple say they have next to no auditory imagery and when they think 
of a composition they think of the composer, the title, the general 
description and analysis of the music. Undoubtedly those who have 
a great deal of auditory recall imagery have a great deal more of 
retrospective enjoyment than those who do not. The creative audi- 
tory image seems quite necessary for those who are composing music. 
Here again it is partly of the recall type and partly of the construc- 
tive type. Elements of rhythmic patterns, harmonic progressions, 
melodic fragments are auditized and recombined in new ways. There 
must be definite listening in imagination, not a mere grammatical 
stringing together of musical phrases by rule. Music students are 
trained to compose away from the piano, thus developing the creative 
auditory imagery, and then to check up afterwards by actual sound. 

To sum up, you find as many kinds of enjoyment as there are kinds 
of people. If you want a similar kind of enjoyment through imagery 
you must give some language interpretation. If you have ever no- 
ticed the widely different descriptions and interpretations on concert 
programs of music which bears no descriptive title, I think you will 
realize why I reiterate that point. 
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RHYTHM IN POETRY 


By ALLAN ABBOTT 
Associate Professor of English, Teachers College 


ww rhythmic element in poetry is sometimes approached, in 
schools, as if it were on the one hand a form of algebra, not 
to be dealt with except through symbols and formulz; or on the other, 
a mystical something perceptible only by the seventh son of a seventh 
son, and far from the ordinary experience of boys and girls. Neither 
of these ideas is true; for although the simpler forms of rhythm 
are capable of description by formula, and the more subtle forms pass 
unnoted by the insensitive or the uninstructed, yet rhythm itself 
is one of the commonest delights of childhood and youth. It begins 
in the nursery, with “Pease porridge hot” and “Three little pigs went 
to market”; it appears on the sidewalk, in the familiar rhymes for 
counting-out and jumping rope; it breaks out in the study hall in “All 
policemen have big feet” (no need to tell any teacher what stamping 
rhythm follows!). On the football field, it dictates the school yell and 
the snake dance of victory. It is the sheer pleasure of rhythm that 
makes one dance to the hurdy-gurdy, march beside the brass band, 
or even in later life want to tap the foot or nod the head at the 
symphony concert. It is, in short, essentially physical, emotional, 
and naive; only secondarily rationalized, explained, or planned for. 
And although in our more sophisticated years we may become a 
bit ashamed to march with the drums or beat time with the orchestra, 
we can still note a quickening of the pulse, a change in the breathing, 
a tenseness of the muscles, that is the sign of our instinctive physical 
response to the emotional appeal of rhythm. If we completely lose 
this feeling of physical response, no amount of understanding of the 
formal technique of rhythm will make us recapture its spirit. 

I once saw a primary reading class in which a little girl, her face 
all screwed up into knots, was puzzling out the words 


Here we go round the mul— mul— 


and then her face lighted up, and she went on, in a gay dancing 
measure, 
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The mulb’ry bush, the mulb’ry bush, 
Here we go round the mulb’ry bush 





‘No, dear,” said the teacher, “don’t sing it; read it nicely, like this, 
‘Here we go; round the mul-ber-ry bush; the mul-ber-ry bush, the 
mul-ber-ry bush; here we go;’’’—but the spirit of poetry was al. 
ready gone. What a pity that the children hadn’t been encouraged to 
sing the little rhyme, and dance it, too. They might have learned 
what some grown-ups never come to know, that a book of poetry is 
full of playful spirits waiting to be allowed to come out and dance, 

Even in children’s poetry there is ample opportunity for bridging 
the gap between actual physical response to rhythm and the response 
of the mind which grows from it. Poems calling for the exercise 
of both of these types of response are to be found in subtle, as well 
as in obvious rhythms. Stevenson’s ‘Marching Song,” for instance, 
is both objective and simple, yet delicately adjusted in movement: 


Bring the comb and play upon it 
Marching here we come. 
Willie cocks his highland bonnet 
Johnny beats the drum. 


Children love to march to this; its tempo is that of the quick, light 
step of little children —grown-ups, with their long slow-swinging 
legs, can’t keep up to this music. “The Swing,” on the other hand, 
is self-contained; children don’t really swing to it, yet they mustn't 
miss the mental picture suggested by the long swinging movement of 
verse. The obvious, superficial rhythm is in threes: 


How do you like to go up in a swing, 
and the teacher who has been taught what a dactyl is will probably 


let it go at that, and miss the long superimposed movement 


How do you like to go up in a swing 

Up in the air so blue? 

O ...I1 do think it the pleasantest thing 
Ever a child can do/ 


U> in the air I go fying again, 
Up in the air and down. 


Which is the right rhythm? Why, both; the dactyls (threes) are 
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there, and the long swing is there, too. If we try to hunt up a name 
for this long rhythm superimposed on a shorter one, we shall be in 
technical difficulties at once, and quarrel with authorities on all 
sides; but without reading the poem as indicated, I don’t know 
how you're going to get that delightful feeling in the pit of the 
stomach at “O I do think,” that tells you the swing is swooping 
down. Mr. Milne is careful to keep his rhythms positive and 
childlike; we all know how Christopher Robin goes hopitty. As 
for Mr. De la Mare, he ranges, in “Peacock Pye,” from the un- 
mistakably clear and simple accent of the Three Huntsmen, who 


Came clitter-clatter down the stairs 
And galloped away 


to the subtly varied 


Someone came knocking 
At my wee, small door 


which, if read with a mind sensitive to mystery and the breath- 
catching effect of sudden pauses, can produce, on the level of child- 
ish fancy, much the same effect as his ““The Listeners.”’ 

Just as in nursery rhymes and child poetry the right progress 
is from verse that can be directly converted into physical action 
to that which finds the echo of ‘its rhythm in the mind, so in poetry 
for older students we should begin with poems capable of objective 
physical expression, and be sure of getting that response before 
going on to those whose rhythm is more subjective. The “March- 
ing Song” finds its parallel, at this level, in Kipling’s “Boots” or 
Browning’s ‘‘Marching Along.” It needs no technical knowledge 
of meter to respond to the weary reiteration of 


Boots, boots, boots, boots 
Slogging over Africa, 


or to feel the very different vigorous tramp and stamp of march- 
ing men in 

Kentish Sir Byng stood for his King, 

Bidding the crop-headed Parliament swing. 


Why did Browning choose the unlikely name of ‘Sir Byng,” if not 


to bring the accent down hard, like a bang on the bass drum? 
These poems should be read aloud by a boy who isn’t afraid to let 
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his voice out; and if the other boys stamp on the floor, so much the 
better. A teacher of ungraded classes told me of an overgrown 
seventeen-year-old boy who sat in the back of the room while she 
taught “Hiawatha” to the smaller children, and who asked if he 
might bring the Indian tom-tom he had at home and beat it while 
they recited the lines. She let him do it,—and before the year was 
over had them writing an original patriotic pageant in verse. 

Riding poems are another source of rhythms so clearly objective 
that the mind easily transforms them into imagined action. Not 
every poem about a ride has this quality; ‘Paul Revere’s Ride” 
has not, nor has “‘Sheridan’s Ride,’’—these two poems are straight- 
forward statements of the story, without a hoofbeat in them. But 
“Bonnie Dundee”—“The cavalry canter of Bonnie Dundee,” as 
Kipling calls it—really rides. In Browning’s “How They Brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix,’ we hear in the opening lines 
the hoofs catching on the cobblestones with a sharp clatter, and 
settle into a long, easy gallop in the lines 


Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest 
As into the midnight we galloped abreast. 


Another poem, very popular at the high school age, showing the 
same alteration of sharp hoofbeats with easy rhythmic gallops 
is “The Highwayman,” by Alfred Noyes. 

The approach to these striking and physically realized rhythms 
need not, however, be through verse imitative of the step of either 
man or horse. Vachel Lindsay has a way of his own, in such 
poems as ““The Congo” and “The Santa Fe Trail,” of beating out 
the time, even indicating in marginal notes the tone of voice and 
tempo of various passages, so that the reader cannot miss the - 
actual experience of rhythmic utterance; indeed, in some poems he 
calls for a vocal response from his audience. The spirit (though 
not the technique) of such a recitation in which the audience shares 
is not unlike that of the old ballads, which were certainly sung and 
danced—if not composed—communally. Many of the traditional 
ballads lend themselves to chorus singing. ‘The Raggle-Taggle 
Gypsies” is always good fun; and its refrain “I’m off with the 
raggle-taggle gypsies, O!” prepares for an equal delight in the 
old poem ‘“‘Widdicombe Fair,” with its refrain 
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Wi’ Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer, Peter Gurney, Peter Davy, Dan’l Whiddon, 
Harry Hawk, 


Old Uncle Tom Cobley and all! 


Is it too much to say that ears accustomed to the echo of these ripe 
old names will be attentive to something else than geographical 
location when they come, in Milton, to 


Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 
Damasco, or Marocco, or Trebisond, 


or 


Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can 

And Samarchand by Oxus, Temir’s throne, 
To Paquin of Sinaean kings, and thence 

To Agra and Lahor of great Mogul 

Down to the golden Chersonese. 


Another ballad, that everyone knows the tune to, is “‘Bonny 
Barbara Allen’—still sung in the Kentucky mountains—which will 
serve to introduce an ancient tune of the more tender sort; as 
will “Edward” and “Lord Randal,” of the grimly tragic. Indeed, 
the whole revival of folk dance and folk song fostered by Cecil 
Sharp and others cannot fail to bring back also a memory of 
those popular rhythms that have stood the crucial test of oral 
transmission through centuries, and that have directly inspired such 
poets as Burns. The airs to the songs of Burns himself are well 
known, and very many familiar poems, from the songs in Shake- 
speare’s plays to selections from “When We Were Very Young” 
are set to tunes easily accessible. The singing of them establishes 
a feeling for rhythm that can be carried over into reading. That 
it should be so carried over, whenever poetry is read, and should be 
united with its proper emotion, is of fundamental importance. 

Assuming that the reader, or the class, has awakened this power 
of response to rhythmic appeal, we may go on to consider what 
rhythm is, and, by study of some of its technical variations, acquire 
sensitiveness to forms less obvious than the ones thus far dis- 
cussed. 

In the most general terms, rhythm is the grouping of the ele- 
ments of any experience in a repeating pattern. An avenue of 
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elms is satisfying to the sense of beauty not alone from the grace. 
fulness of each tree by itself, but from the way the eye is led from 
one to the next, and the next, by measured intervals. Waves com- 
ing up the beach, soldiers marching in ordered ranks, columns in a 
Greek temple, satisfy in the same way; so do repeated steps in a 
dance, or notes grouped in a musical phrase. The simple rhythm 
of the polonaise may be compared with the complex rhythm of the 
first eight bars of the scherzo movement of Beethoven’s ‘Ninth 
Symphony” (both are reproduced in the article “Rhythm”’ in the 
New International Encyclopedia). Interesting illustrations of 
rhythm in art are shown in Professor Arthur W. Dow's Composi- 
tion, from which I quote: “Repetition does not in itself produce 
beauty. A mere row of things has no art value. Railroads, fences, 
blocks of buildings, and all bad patterns are like doggerel rhyme, 
examples of repetition without art. Repetition in fine spacing, 
with the intention of creating a harmony, becomes a builder of art 
fabric.” 

We must distinguish, at this point, between rhythm which is 
presented to us as organized pattern, like the design of a Greek 
molding, and the tendency, very strong in some people, to or- 
ganize a mere series or row of things into patterns that exist only in 
their own minds. To such people, the monotonous clicks of the 
wheels of a railroad car on the rails arrange themselves into a little 
tune. In reading poetry, such people may, unless the poet’s intention 
is very plain, read into the poem a rhythm of their own. 

The unit, or repeating pattern, of the poem is called a foot; the 
design within the foot is achieved by the varying importance, or 
apparent weight, of the syllables that compose it. Within reason- 
able limits,—determined by the ability of the mind to recognize like- 
ness under variation,—one foot may vary from another in number 
of syllables and in their arrangement; but each foot must be felt 
as equal, in total effect, to the other, and there must be a feeling 
of pattern which, if not uniform, is dominant. There are various 
ways of indicating the variation in importance or weight of the sylla- 
bles within the foot. Those who have a strong sense of time in 
rhythm are apt to cling to the terms derived from Latin and Greek, 
in which the “quantity” of vowels was fixed, and call the syllables 
“long” and “short.” Those whose feeling for stress or accent is 
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strong, prefer the terms “accented” and “unaccented.” The editor 
of Poetry, Miss Munroe, follows Lanier in using a musical notation. 
There is a machine for photographing the actual vibrations of the 
voice, and from records of poetry read into this machine are derived 
scientific data regarding the elements of rhythm.? One may try to 
represent rhythm by loops, large or small, or other graphic forms. 
The important thing to realize is that syllables in English vary from 
each other in several ways. They vary in actual length—the time it 
takes to say them; they vary in loudness or intensity, both from 
the natural accent of the word (“without’’) or from sentence stress 
(“come in”; “in town”). They sometimes vary in pitch; and to the 
mind, at least, they seem to carry more voice or at least more atten- 
tion because of other factors. Sometimes all these intensifying factors 
pile up on one syllable, and then we have strongly marked rhythm; 
sometimes, however, they are so distributed that the importance given 
one syllable by its length is balanced by the stress or intensity of 
another. If we keep the terms “long” and “short,” which are con- 
venient and widely used, we should bear in mind that their meaning 
includes whatever makes one syllable stand out as more weighty or 
less. Underlying the music of English verse one feels the regular 
succession of ‘longs’? and “shorts” as one feels the regular beating 
of the metronome underlying the music of the piano; but like that 
music, or even more like that of the violin, the rhythm of verse 
is very flexible, and plays all about the regular beats in a variety 
of beautiful and meaningful effects impossible to record by any 
such mechanical instrument. 

With this important reservation, we may say that the four feet 
commonly described in books on versification are valid as describing 
the movement felt to underlie most English verse; namely, the iamb 
(as in the line “Is this the face that launched a thousand ships’’), 
the trochee (‘“‘Once upon a midnight dreary”), the anapest (“With a 
tush and a bound the swift anapests throng”) and the dactyl (‘Take 
her up tenderly’), with occasional use of other feet, such as the 
spondee—two longs—(‘“‘At the midnight’) or more complex patterns 
described in standard works on versification. The perfectly regular 


arrangement of the syllables in a poem according to any one of these 


1 Poets and Their Art. New York, 1926. 
*See Patterson, W. M., The Rhythm of Prose. New York, 1917. 
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fixed patterns is, of course, the simplest type of rhythm to follow, 
and therefore preferred by persons uneducated in poetry, for the 
same reason that novices prefer a military band to a symphony or. 
chestra. But, as Dow said, in the book mentioned before, ‘‘From 
the crude rhythm of the savages, like the Australian song ‘Eat; eat; 
eat,’ from the battle cries and folk poems of barbarous peoples, 
there has been refinement upon refinement of word-music ever moving 
toward the supreme. This gave the world the verse of Sappho 
which Swinburne thought the most beautiful sounds ever produced in 
language.” 

Among the refinements found in English verse one of the most 
important arises from the interplay of the three elements of time, 
stress, and pitch—difficult of brief explanation, but becoming more 
and more apparent as the ear becomes attuned to the verse of poets 
like Keats and Swinburne. There is also the wide use of substitu. 
tion, by which the regular flow of the verse is enriched by the ap. 
pearance of a foot of some other pattern, or by which a pause, cor- 
responding to a rest in music, counts metrically. Syncopation is now 
coming to be recognized in verse, as in music; that is, the play of 
one rhythm imposed on another. This may be illustrated by the 
waves rolling up on a beach. It is commonly said that the ninth wave 
is always the greatest; the explanation is that there are several sets of 
waves, of different wave lengths, coming in, the crests of which 
sometimes, and at regular intervals, coincide and so intensify each 
other, though in the intervals they seem to be at cross purposes. 
Metrical effect is further intensified by alliteration, or beginning 
with the same consonant syllables occupying important positions in 
the line. This, rather than meter in the usual sense, was in Anglo- 
Saxon poetry the essential element that tied the verse together; now 
it is sometimes an intensifier of the metrical pattern, sometimes merely 
an occasional decoration. Rhyme, similarly, plays a very definite 
part in some types of verse in strengthening the metrical effect.* 

The technical detail of such discussion is far too complex for 
school work; indeed, the foregoing paragraphs have been inserted 
here mainly to suggest the inadequacy, for school purposes at least, 
of formal scansion. A few illustrations, however, of the interplay 

8 For a fuller explanation of these matters, the reader is referred to P. F. Baum's English Versi- 


fication (Harvard University Press, 1922), which takes into account both the traditions of literary 
discussion of meter and the recent laboratory research. 
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of these various elements will make clear that a departure from 
formal pattern, far from being a defect in verse, is the very life of 
it. 

Let us take first the blank verse line,—the familiar line of Shake- 
speare’s plays and of so great a bulk of English poetry. In its — 
formal pattern, it is well illustrated by Marlowe: 


From jigging veins of rhyming mother-wits 
And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay, 
We lead you to the stately tent of war. 


where the iambs follow in unvarying succession, and the sentence 
sense is exactly adjusted to them, coming to a pause at the end of 
each line. But Milton, half a century later, usually played his sentence 
rhythm against his verse rhythm; in the opening of Paradise Lost, 
you read sixteen lines before coming to a point where the end or even 
a major pause of the sentence comes at the end of the line, and the 
next coincidence of verse-break with sentence-break comes ten lines 
below. Milton had many other ways of not merely escaping from 
the strict monotony of the iambic line, but of enriching and strength- 


ening it thereby; chief among which was his favorite substitution of a 
trochee at the beginning: 


Rose out of Chaos... 


Cloth’d with transcendent brightness . . . 
He with his thunder . . . 


and often that strong foot, the spondee: 


Hurl’d headlong flaming .. . 
Nine times the space that measures day and night .. . 


This is only a beginning of the manifold enrichment that Milton 
used in blank verse. 


The effect of pause, both in enriching the harmony of the line 
and in intensifying the meaning, is seen in poems like Tennyson’s 


Break, break, break 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea! 


where each “‘break’’ with its following pause is equivalent to the 
anapest of the line below, “On thy cold.” A high school student 
can readily see that it is through skillful use of pause that Browning 
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prevents “Evelyn Hope” from becoming a race instead of a funeral, 


Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead! 

Sit and watch by her side an hour. 

That is her bookshelf, this her bed; 

She plucked that piece of geranium-flower, 
Beginning to die too, in the glass. 


One has to read the lines through to recognize the underlying anapestic 
rhythm, which Browning could easily have regularized, had he wished, 
by putting in the missing syllables. But see the result: 


Beautiful Evelyn Hopper is dead! 

Sit here and watch by her side for an hour, 

That is her bookshelf and this is her bed; 

She plucked me that piece of geranium-flower,— 


It scans perfectly now,—but it also gallops; it might go on 


Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 


One more example will show a very subtle metrical variation, in the 
hands of a great master of metrical technique, Robert Bridges. The 
opening lines of his ‘London Snow” are: 


When men were all asleep, the snow came flying, 
In large white flakes falling on the city brown, 

Stealthily and perpetually settling and loosely lying, 
Hushing the latest traffic of the drowsy town; 

Deadening, muffling, stifling its murmurs failing; 
Lazily and incessantly floating down and down; 

Silently sifting and veiling road, roof, and railing; 
Hiding difference, making unevenness even, 

Into angles and crevices softly drifting and sailing. 


If a class is required to scan this, they will strike trouble in the third 
line, with the three equally strong syllables “large white flakes” and 
give up in despair at the hurry of syllables in “perpetually settling” 
or “incessantly floating.” In fact, most classes will prefer, at first 
sight, this simplified version: 


When men were all asleep, the snow came flying 
In large white flakes upon the city brown. 
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Steadily sifting down and gently lying, 
Hushing the traffic of the busy town; 

Slowly it fell,—the sounds of London failing; 
Quietly all the night it floated down, 

Frosting with white each street and roof and railing, 
Filling the gaps and making the surface even, 

Into all crevices, chinks, and corners sailing. 


This reads more easily and comfortably, because it follows the con- 
ventional pattern more obviously; but we miss something. Read the 
original poem aloud two or three times, and you can make your 
class feel the flutter of snowflakes, the dizzy whirl of their glistening 
maze, their inevitable piling up into drifts,—the very flutter of the 
many little syllables, trying to escape from the formal meter yet fall- 
ing into it at last, gives an effect not only of beauty, but even of 
realism, that escapes the more pedestrian measure. 

Shall we teach free verse? By all means, if sufficient sense of 
thythm has been developed to enable students to catch its more 
concealed movement. Miss Lowell’s discussion in her Recent 
Tendencies in American Poetry will help to clarify this matter, to 
separate free verse from formal meter on the one hand, and from 
the muddle of fragmentary lines that sometimes passes for free verse, 
on the other. The “cadence” which Miss Lowell offers as a sub- 
stitute for the “foot” is harder to recognize,—one suspects that it 
isnot always there; and certainly to read free verse as verse, demands 
something of the power of organizing sense impressions into rhythms 
spoken of earlier, in connection with riding on a train. This is 
perhaps a legitimate demand the free verse poet makes of his readers; 
a demand that they participate in organizing the rhythm, just as in 
earlier days they would have participated in singing the refrain of 
the ballad. But to do it, takes an ear sensitized to rhythmic effects, 
and the best training for the ear is in the more familiar rhythms. 

I have attempted in this paper to put forward a defense of a study 
of rhythm based not on analysis, or on rules of scansion, or on techni- 
cal discussion, but first on physical response of marching, dancing, 
singing, and then on the narrowing of this sensory experience to the 
perception of rhythm through ear and voice. That, after all, is the 
test; the reader has mastered rhythm only if his voice, whether spoken 
or inner, sings with the poet,—and as it sings, rejoices. 











SHALL WE HAVE INTELLIGENCE 
TESTS IN ART? 


By GEORGE J. COX 


Assistant Professor of Fine Arts, Teachers College 


ERHAPS this unprofessional paper should commence with the 
question—Shall we have art instruction in schools? 

Some, agreeing with Dr. Jowett, may protest that art is an irides- 
cence which proceeds from a decaying civilization. Others may de- 
plore its inutility when the student seeks a livelihood. A casual glance 
at the economics of art will disprove the latter suggestion, and satisfy 
even those to whom life is almost too earnest and real. But the 
teacher would be justified in replying that he is not so interested in 
art providing a living, as that it shall lead to a more abundant life. 
As to the suggestion of decadence, it seems just possible to arrive at 
that stage without art’s mitigating beauty. 

If the desirability of such instruction is granted it must be ad- 
mitted that, whatever may be the decision upon the matter of intel- 
ligence tests in the visual arts, there will remain this larger question— 
Who shall test the testers? 

In all the sciences a knowledge of historic facts and irrefragable 
rules may be demanded of intending practitioners. In literature, even 
in poetry, certain recognized standards, accepted treatments, and tra- 
ditional yet elastic forms have been evolved, and are given almost 
universal respect. In all such fields of human activity, easily verified 
data have accumulated and, in the course of time, have been built up 
into well-nigh impregnable criteria, by means of which teacher and 
pupil must shape their courses. 

Compared with the sciences, poetry and music are controversial 
fields, disclosing sharply opposed camps; but these arts seem rela- 
tively tranquil when contrasted with the turmoil in the visual arts to- 
day. Not even poetry has suffered from such a revolutionary up- 
heaval, and it is far easier to bridge the gap between Elizabethan 
sonnets and the vers libre that flows from Spoon River than it is to 
make connection between the art of the nineteenth century and that of 
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the twentieth century. Even if the pyrotechnics of the last twenty 
years are ignored, the matter of appraisement is not so simple. 

Throughout its long course, art has been far more susceptible than 
literature to fluctuations and even complete reversals of form. The 
wide and rich diversity of its various means of expression makes ir- 
regular progress inevitable, but such mutations also make it difficult 
to formulate a valid opinion. It will be observed that those who, 
by their industrious studies, are best qualified to hold an opinion, are 
the last to agree upon any definite standard of appraisal. As for the 
art critics, with some few notable exceptions, their chief function lies 
in interpreting the nature of a work to its creator. They cheerfully 
undertake to explain much about it of which the artist was profoundly 
ignorant, but the light they shed on the problem of values is a little 
dazzling. Another debilitating factor is the army of astute and un- 
scrupulous dealers, with their subtle propaganda appealing to the 
vanity, credulity, and avarice of those who buy pictures as they buy 
bonds. If the standards of the counting house and the auction room 
prevail amongst so many of those who alone are in a position to 
foster art, it is not surprising to find that price is the criterion amongst 
many innocents. 

The above tale by no means exhausts the list of difficulties con- 
fronting those who would formulate an ideal system of measurement. 
None who have had the experience of juries and hanging committees 
would expect to find more than two or three members subscribing 
whole-heartedly to any decision, unless indeed, such a body had out- 
lived its usefulness and crystallized into an academic bloc. No one 
who has mixed with artists,—even these inspired ones who merit the 
title—can have failed to note the whole-souled contempt many of 
them exhibit for the other fellow’s works. In them the radiant ego 
of the actor seems turned in upon itself, enabling each one to pursue 
his own peculiar fancies and, in spite of opposition, neglect, or ridi- 
cule, contribute his quota to the richness and diversity and colour of 
art; and complicate still more the business of evaluation. These 
experts and professionals are not likely to reconcile their differences. 
Art is too personal a thing for them to submit it to any decree, how- 
ever lofty the source from which it issued. 

Even if the cognoscenti agreed upon a creed it would most prob- 
ably fail to meet with the approval of the experts in other fields, for 
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the visual arts suffer a handicap not imposed upon any other human 
activity that calls for proportionate skill and understanding. We 
hear of elder-statesmen naively confessing a complete ignorance of 
mathematics; great physicists will blandly admit a total inability to 
distinguish one tune from another; but it is a rare day upon which a 
literate sophomore will plead guilty to a zero I Q when it comes to 
appraising a picture or a statue. To the sceptic endowed with nor. 
mal sight, seeing is understanding, if not belief. Even in circles from 
which the tabloids are rigorously excluded the picture that “tells a 
story” or is “true to life” still lords it over those that put a slight 
strain upon the imagination. Tradition dies hard, and the represen- 
tational ideal lingers on, despite the obvious fact that if a close like. 
ness of externals is the function of the artist, then a fishwife or a 
riveter is as good a judge of art as the student who has devoted many 
years to its study. 

Standards vary profoundly. Taste remains a touchy matter be- 
tween the most amicable people, and the suggestion that one has it 
not is an infallible method of bringing about the end of a beautiful 
friendship. 

The above generalizations have not been advanced as an excuse for 
not making an attempt to set up standards, nor solely with a view to 
pointing out the difficulties ahead of the test-maker; for a little con- 
sideration discloses the greatest stumbling block that confronts us. 

Art is not primarily a matter of knowledge, but a matter of emo- 
tion; its evaluation requires more than intelligence, more (or is it 
less?) than wisdom; it demands a sensitive and sympathetic fiber, fine- 
ness of perception, instinct, and imagination. And even this fact, you 
see, further complicates the situation; for these qualities of “sense and 
understanding” are those of which, according to Montaigne, Nature 
gives to all the “justest portion,” “for there is no man but is con- 
tented with the share she hath allotted him.” 

To anyone agreeing with the above unscientific preamble, the desir- 
ability of intelligence tests in art will appear a matter of no great 
concern. Nevertheless, within reasonable limits a test might be not 
only valuable and desirable, but easily formulated. Certain elemen- 
tary standards are already in common use. We all recognize shapely 
feet, aggressive ties, aristocratic automobiles, or unfortunate hats,— 
at least when such things belong to others. Almost everyone responds 
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to the pure contours of Greek or Persian vases when they are con- 
trasted with the redundant curves of late Renaissance faience, or the 
vulgar complexity of nineteenth century crockery. It cannot be dis- 
puted that there are fine and less fine chairs; and from furnishings 
right on up to architecture there are definitely good, less good, and 
bad examples to choose from. 

From such things we could build up a reliable series of visual tests, 
synthetically arranged, to show the various qualities in line, space, 
light and dark, and colour that would effectively test the perception 
of student or art teacher. If a select committee of admitted judges 
of art could be induced to sit, and function harmoniously, it might 
devise, in the fields of industrial art, in the crafts and minor arts, in 
architecture and the traditional schools of painting, tests that would 
sharpen the perceptive powers to a very fine edge. Such tests would 
prove, of course, of little value in measuring the knowledge and skill 
of a student or teacher if only aesthetics were taken into account. It 
might be made an admirable vehicle for testing general knowledge, 
but if confined to the matter of fine choices, it would show whether can- 
didates were alive to the significance of art in its widest sense. And 
that is the prime requisite; even intelligence is a secondary matter. 

The highly intelligent teacher, crammed with exact knowledge 
culled from all the authorities, may be impressive in a class. His opin- 
ions may even be accepted by his students with the same unanimity 
that they show in the matter of straw hats in spring and fall, and with 
about the same enthusiasm. It is the first duty of the art teacher to 
be artistic. Given the presence of this essential quality of taste, per- 
ception, sensitivity, or whatever it may be called, then intelligence 
will begin to carry weight. Intelligence without taste may be actually 
pernicious; taste without intelligence—but I am unable to conceive 
such an anomaly. 

Thus this business of testing the teacher is one that demands a nice 
deliberation. The insensitive ones may dull the edge of taste in thou- 
sands of pupils upon whom, though they may never create a thing, 
the standard of art eventually depends. When the innumerable con- 
tacts that art makes with humanity, from cradle to coffin, are taken 
into account, the significance of such standards becomes evident. 
Healthy children turn toward music, poetry, and art as plants turn 
toward the sun. If the light is denied to them by opaque teaching, 
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they are in danger of contracting moral rickets. In after life, faced 
with the inescapable and multitudinous problems of selection, from 
fountain pens to furnishing apartments, their fancies will turn, not to 
the “fine choices” of Arthur W. Dow, but to others timid, vulgar, or 
depraved. 

The matter of detecting the presence of artistic genius in child or 
adult is such an exceptionally rare problem that it may be ignored. 
Usually they announce themselves. Test or no test, the boy and girl 
with a genuine passion for the arts may be depended upon to achieve 
their purpose. A little decent discouragement, and even an obstacle 
here and there, may be in order, for only the inspired should be 
allowed to practice the fine arts. 

Hence the emphasis on taste. The tests suggested would discover 
the presence or absence of this vital quality. Of course, the art 
teacher will need something more than that to be successful. He will 
need what Professor McMurry recently referred to as ‘“‘fire,” a 
spark akin to the “gusto” of Cabell or the “ecstasy” of Machen. 
That which the latter demands of literature applies with equal force 
to art. In that field, any activity, from teaching drawing up to build- 
ing temples, if it lacks this leaven, will remain a matter of artifice, 
and not of art. Thus in its lower reaches, where art filters down into 
industry, its manifestations may be mapped and charted, definite 
values may be assigned, and teachers function with method and pre- 
cision, and with rich rewards to art and benefit to commerce. 

In the upper reaches the only safe guide is one with a poetic squint, 
—one whose art is not a weapon for the efficiency expert or something 
to sharpen wits on, but a living essence. He must be one who believes 
with Dewey that “art is not an outer behavior . . . but an attitude 
of spirit . . . a state of mind.’’ They who possess such a quality are 
to be discovered only at long intervals, and then, it seems, in the im- 
memorial fashion of life. The ideal teacher of art will be a rare 
hybrid; technically as well equipped as Plato demanded, possessing 
something of the knowledge without which wisdom lingers, and some- 
thing of the spirit without which art languishes; there will be no mis- 
taking him. But coming down to the material to be put through 
the test; its mesh will sift out all the little pebbles, but it may let 
through rich ore. So let the tester beware. When it is a matter of 
revealing beauty, “the art untouched by softness,”’ the neatly prirned 
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and cautious scholar may remain content to exhibit stuffed peacocks, 
whilst the less literate enthusiast may lead on to a glimpse of the 
phoenix. 

That may be wilful hyperbole; but if the educator, looking for 


more practical activities, feels that “the heart aflame and the soul 


enchanted” burn to a chill air in the classroom, he may yet agree, 
with so respectable an authority as Carlyle, that we sometimes act 
“as if a man were alive in the world not to live, but forever and ever 
to mend his house for living in.”’ 
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PROBLEMS IN ART EDUCATION 


By SALLIE B. TANNAHILL 


Instructor in Fine Arts, Teachers College 


PROBLEMS IN ART EDUCATION 


HE Century dictionary gives the following definition of a 

problem: ‘‘a question proposed for decision or discussion; a 
matter for examination; any question involving doubt, uncertainty, 
or difficulty; also a question with a discussion of it.” Education, in 
general, has been for some years and is to-day in a state of uncer. 
tainty and is concerned greatly with many questions, doubts, and 
difficulties. The problems, therefore, facing art education are not 
unique, but are common to all the school subjects. 

In this article no attempt will be made to solve the numerous 
problems that are outlined. It is hoped, however, that stating them, 
bringing them to the surface, will inspire and encourage those special- 
izing in art education, who are not already doing so, to carry on in- 
vestigations, discussions, and experiments with the intent of helping 
to solve some of the problems with which we are faced. Some 
progress has been made, and much credit is due to those who have 
already contributed to this work; but if art is to keep pace with 
other subjects in the curriculum, much greater activity along this line 
is needed. 


FEACHER TRAINING 


One of the most glaring of the difficulties facing art education is 
that of teacher training. The lack of understanding of art and of 
sympathy with it shown by some superintendents and school boards is 
due largely to the fact that in many localities art is taught wrongly. 
Most of the art teachers in the past were graduates of academic art 
schools, artists or craftsmen perhaps, skillful in technique but with 
little or no conception of educational method and philosophy, and 
with little idea of how to guide and help children to grow. They 
were concerned primarily with art as subject matter, as technique, 
and with a desire to make artists of a// children. 
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The fact stated above is put in the past tense, but a very important, 
present problem is: Are our art teachers to-day prepared for and 
capable of teaching art so as to make it a vital factor in the child’s 
life in school, at home, and in the community? 


What kind of equipment does an art teacher or supervisor need, 


and how can we be sure that, even with proper training, the work 
will be carried on so that it will be vital? A leader in art education 
needs a big, broad vision, not only of art but of life itself; a knowledge 
of fundamental principles of educational method and philosophy 
(digested and usable, not merely learned by heart); good common 
sense and plenty of it; a keen appreciation of art quality in all the 
phases of art expression; imagination and creative ability; knowledge 
of art processes and of art history; knowledge of other subjects in 
the curriculum in order to correlate the art properly with them; and a 
certain amount of technical ability. One phase of this preparation 
which is of particular importance to the success of the art teacher 
because of the emphasis put upon it in art objectives, is appreciation. 
How can we be sure that the art teacher has real appreciation herself ? 
How can our teacher-training institutions best prepare for art edu- 
cation in its broad sense? 


ART VERSUS DRAWING 


Lack of unity among art teachers throughout the country as to 
what art really is, brings about certain difficulties, the greatest of 
which, perhaps, is the difference between “art” and “drawing.” 
For years in many sections of the country, art was and, in some sec- 
tions, is still called ‘‘drawing.”” Even art teachers to-day who know 
better slip into the habit formed years ago of calling “art” “drawing” 
and speak of “art teachers” as “‘drawing teachers.” ‘To be sure, 
in certain places the so-called art taught is rightly termed ‘‘drawing.”’ 
Even in cities where drawing is rightly called a tool there are mis- 
conceptions and misunderstandings among art teachers as to the 
kind of drawing that should be taught. 

Some of the tests for measuring ability in drawing made by art 
teachers and psychologists show that the standard set up for chil- 
dren is not always an art standard, but a scientific standard of ac- 
curacy and truth. Inthe Kline-Carey Measuring Scale for Free Hand 
Drawing and the Thorndike Drawing Scale, for example, the art ele- 
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ment in children’s drawing, namely the vital line, the natural, childlike 
expression even though inaccurate and out of proportion, is ignored. 

Mr. Charles Martin, of the Fine Arts department of Teachers 
College, has studied carefully, by observation, the way children 
naturally draw, and through experiment and study of some of the 
simple methods used by modern artists has evolved what he calls 
“contour drawing,” a simple, direct, natural way of expressing one’s 
self with the pencil point. This method of drawing is being tried 
out in several schools with great success. It has already been proved 
that pupils who were unhappy in trying to draw and could not suc. 
ceed in the old accurate, academic way have learned to love to draw 
the ‘‘contour’’ way, and have met with much greater satisfaction in 
being able to do it. 

It is pathetic to think of some of the sad mistakes of the past 
when drawing—old-fashioned, technical drawing—was forced upon 
the children, and when that was all the art they had. The results 
in the lives of adults later on have been even more pathetic, because, 
instead of a love for art which should have been instilled in childhood, 
there has grown up an indifference, if not a hatred for it. The fol- 
lowing story would be amusing if it were not so sad. A small boy was 
asked in an examination in drawing (not art) to “draw a mug below 
eye level.” His drawing of the lower part of a face showed more 
clearly than words ever could, how little interest he had in drawing 
from such objects as mugs which meant nothing to him. 


NOMENCLATURE 


Drawing is not the only term used with confusion among art 
teachers. The nomenclature for other phases of art subject matter 
is also a question for solution. What is really meant by design? 
Is design different from designing? From composition? From 
form? What is decorative design? Is design ever anything else 
but decorative? What is decoration? What is surface enrichment? 
Is surface enrichment a different process from design? What is 
art structure? What are tints and shades in color? How can art 
teachers come together and agree upon meanings and definitions? 
If art teachers are not of one mind and are not clear, how can we 
hope to help grade teachers, principals, and superintendents to un- 
derstand our meanings? 
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THE COURSE OF STUDY 


Many of the perplexing art questions and uncertainties come under 
the big problem of course-of-study making. Until a few years ago 
art courses of study were built up by art specialists alone, the result 
being isolated and often technical subject matter. It is encouraging 
that in some states and cities courses of study in art have been de- 
veloped codperatively. This is true in the state of Missouri and 
the cities of Los Angeles, Toledo, and Detroit, and means that art 
specialists have worked with superintendents of schools, principals, 
supervisors, groups of teachers, and curriculum specialists. The result 
of such codperation is that the course of study in art ceases to be 
narrow and becomes a broad, inspiring practical help to grade teachers 
and art teachers. Through using the course of study thus developed, 
art teachers cease to stand aloof from the general welfare of chil- 
dren, and enter into the real life of the school in its varied activities. 

The study on Rating Elementary School Courses of Study * shows, 
how art courses have stood the test in comparison with courses in 
other subjects in the curriculum. The following table, giving the 
number of courses rated ‘“‘very good,” indicates that with the ex- 
ception of “‘general”’ education and language, ‘“‘very good” art courses 
of study are not far behind the average in number. 
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OBJECTIVES 


A clear statement of objectives in the course of study is very im- 
portant and is a matter of much discussion and thought. ‘Frequently 
stated objectives are vague and terms are not understandable, or they 
are too general. ‘Too long a list of objectives makes for confusion 
also. The Missouri State Course of Study for Junior and Senior 
High Schools is successful in its clear statement of objectives. Gen- 
eral objectives for every pupil are given first; then general objectives 


?Stratemeyer, Florence B. and Bruner, Herbert B., Rating Elementary School Courses of Study. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1926. 
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for the talented pupil are listed. Following these general objectives 
are specific objectives; first for every pupil and then for the talented. 
In the latter division of specific objectives are given definite ques- 
tions which clarify the meaning. For instance, to make clear the 
specific objective, “To have experience in analyzing objects for art 
elements (line, color, and the like)” the following questions and ex- 
amples are given: ‘““This hat is unbecoming. Is it the size, the color, 
or the line which is wrong?” ‘These vases are alike in color. Which 
shape will better suit these flowers ?”’ 

So important is the statement of aims in the minds of some teachers 
that due consideration of objectives constitutes to them the most 
vital part of the course of study. Are objectives the primary consider- 
ation? Is it true that if teachers have a clear, definite aim they can, if 
at all resourceful, find subject matter and method to carry out these 
purposes? Is much of the confusion in selecting and organizing 
subject matter due to the fact that objectives are not clear or are 
forgotten ? 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

Are all objectives attainable by the average child? This is another 
question to be faced when stating the aims in a course of study. 
And in the light of modern means for testing and classifying pupils 
are we art teachers keeping pace? Do our courses of study show 
provision for individual differences? Or are we still requiring the 
same art work for all? It is gratifying to see in more recent courses 
of study, a consideration of the question of individual differences. 
In some courses all] objectives are required for the few specially 
talented pupils and a selection of a few of the objectives for all chil- 
dren. In other courses of study we find that the subject matter is 
so arranged that certain parts of it are planned for the few and other 
parts for the many. What is the best plan? Is the difference in es- 
sentials for the so-called slow child a matter of quantity or of kind? 
Should the slow child be given only the skimmed milk while the other 
type is enjoying the cream? Would it be fairer to require varying 
quantities of the same subject matter, thus giving them all some of 
the best ? 


SUBJECT MATTER—ACTIVITIES 
What type of subject matter is best suited to carry out the ob- 
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jectives decided upon? Art material is vast in amount and in variety. 
How can we be sure that we are selecting, out of this rich field of 
interest, that which has the most value to the average child? 

The old-fashioned idea of listing things to do for each month; 
namely, autumn leaves in September, pumpkins in October, turkeys 
in November, Santa Clauses in December, is gradually giving way to 
more vital units of activity in the elementary school. In these units 
art takes its place side by side with geography, history, arithmetic, 
reading, science, and industrial arts.. Much as we rejoice in this prog- 
ress of correlation and unity of the school subjects, are we sure that art 
is making its full contribution to the child? Has anything which the 
child should have of creative work, free expression, and appreciation 
been left out ? Has the talented child a chance to grow in his own work ? 
Is the subject matter for junior and senior high schools best adapted 
to carry out the objectives for those schools? In the Missouri state 
course of study, mentioned above, we find a list of activities which 
boys and girls of junior and senior high school age carry on “in and 
out of school, at home, and on vacations.” This course of study 
gives also a list of “‘adult activities into which art would enter as a 
factor.” These lists, together with a statement of Missouri's special 
raw products, such as building stones, clay, lead, walnut timber, 
cotton, wool, and leather, are given to help art teachers select sub- 
ject matter which will be of the greatest value to boys and girls in 
the state. 

Professor W. G. Whitford, of the University of Chicago, in a series 
of articles entitled ‘Curriculum Building on Art’’ which appeared in 
the December, 1920, and January, 1921, numbers of the Elementary 
School Journal, has given art teachers many helpful ideas, and his 
studies have had and continue to have great influence to-day. As a 
result of data sheets sent to fifty experienced art teachers and super- 
visors to determine the type of subject matter best suited to the 
needs of the average child, Professor Whitford comes to the follow- 
ing conclusion the large majority of art specialists agree that a 
knowledge and appreciation of line, form, tone, color, and com- 
Position is the type of subject matter best suited to train the ma- 
jority of children for life activities in the home, the community, 
and the industries, in drafting, commercial work, and publishing, and 
in the cultural and fine arts. As a contrast, such subject matter 
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as applied design, artistic and descriptive drawing, crafts, model. 
ing (sculpture), painting, history of art, and architecture, he found 
from the data sheets filled out by art specialists, to be of much less 
value in preparing the majority of children for life activities. 

ART STRUCTURE 

This study made by Professor Whitford in 1920-1921 is another 
proof that the work started thirty-eight years ago, in 1889, by the 
late Professor Arthur W. Dow, has been quite generally recognized 
and is bearing the fruit which he labored for, often alone and for 
many years amid great opposition by the old, academically trained 
teachers. Professor Dow was the first teacher of art to recognize a 
broad point of view. In his book Composition he says, ‘In writing 
this book my main purpose is to set forth a way of thinking about 
art.’ He did not intend students to use, and in fact often warned 
them against using, set formulas and stereotyped phrases. His de. 
velopment of the art structure idea was always with the intent to 
help students to think, to feel, to appreciate, to create, to express, 
to grow. To him it was not static; it was dynamic, a living force in 
the thinking of those students who really understood. 

There are to-day leaders in art education in practically every state 
in the union who are endeavoring to practice this constructive way 
of thinking about art. Most of them are progressive people, keep- 
ing abreast of the times and adapting their art point of view to the 
new developments in education and life. Unfortunately, there are 
some who continue to follow slavishly and who teach the broad art- 
structure way in a narrow, formal, stereotyped fashion. They teach 
principles as such to little children, instead of using their knowledge 
and appreciation of art structure as a background, as a point of 
view. 

In teaching art structure to mature teachers in training, is there 
any reason why they should not be given a knowledge of the art 
elements and principles arranged in a logical sequence? But be 
cause it may be good for teachers to have this “pattern” presented to 
them, should they hand it over undigested to children in school? 
Much of the criticism to-day of the art-structure method is due to 
the fact that it has not become sufficiently a part of the teacher's 
own understanding and conviction. 
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An important question facing art education to-day is, Will the 
art-structure way of thinking develop? It can’t stand still. It was 
never intended even by Professor Dow, its originator, to be a finished 
work. Students of art structure have a big work to do. Can it be 
accomplished by standing aloof? Or shall we codperate and try to 
find out through the growing work in other fields of education how we 
can continue to grow and keep pace? 

Art educators owe a great debt of gratitude to Professor Dow, 
for he revolutionized art education; but if we are really grateful, 
we will prove that the fundamental principles in the art-structure 
way of thinking are elastic, adaptable, and dynamic. We will wel- 
come constructive criticism and profit by it. 


CREATIVE WORK—SELF-EXPRESSION 


There is to-day a greater interest than ever before in the creative 
phase of education. This fact ought to mean much to art teachers, 
the most progressive of whom have for years been working for crea- 
tive expression. 

Are art teachers making the most of their opportunities? Are 
children who naturally love to express themselves in paint and pencil 
and clay given freedom to do so? Are their efforts cherished 
tenderly? The child-artist is usually of a sensitive nature and is re- 
pressed in the presence of dominating personalities. How, then, may 
art teachers best protect, guide, and encourage the children who are 
ready to create, if given an opportunity? How can a teacher 
help and still be humble enough to stand aside at the right time? 
Emerson has said, ‘‘We but half express ourselves, and are ashamed 
of that divine idea which each of us represents.” Are we doing all 
we can to help children to express themselves and not be ashamed of 
what they do, but to cherish it and go forward? It will be of in- 
estimable value to every art teacher to read Hughes Mearns’ book 
Creative Youth and learn how he became a real friend to the children 
he was working with, and how this sympathetic attitude of being 
one of them and one with them, set free the divine spark, and enabled 
the children to be themselves and to express themselves. Teachers may 
well ponder the statement that was made by the Master teacher, “Ex- 


cept ye become as a little child, ye shall not enter the kingdom of 
God.”’ 
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FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


To-day, in the elementary school, the subjects of fine and industrial 
arts are, in many sections of the country, taught by the same teacher 
or supervisor. In some places the two subjects are united to such an ex. 
tent that the one term “art’’ is used to cover both (Detroit Ele. 
mentary School Course of Study in Art). These facts go to show 
that the time has come,—it came some years ago,—when the teachers 
in the two subjects should understand each other better. Is the art 
teacher sufficiently familiar with the objectives and subject matter 
of the industrial arts work? How much of the social relationships 
and industrial processes should she know? Is she capable of teach. 
ing both fine and industrial arts? Does the industrial art teacher 
have a keen enough appreciation of art quality to help children to 
grow along this line? Is it possible, in fact, for an industrial arts 
teacher, with all the vast amount of industrial arts subject matter 
needed, to “‘get over” all the art necessary to children in the ele 
mentary school? If there are two separate departments, how can 
they best work together? What is the solution? 


TYPES OF TEACHING 


In many courses of study type lessons of various kinds are to be 
found: the appreciation lesson, the drill or skill lesson, the lesson in 
creative work and free expression, the single lesson, the unit. How 
can these differing types of lessons best be given in courses of study? 
Are not many of the lessons stereotyped, and if they are, do they 
really help the teacher to grow? Is it a good thing to publish lessons 
of any kind in a course of study? If so, what kind should be given? 
Some of the best up-to-date courses of study have given descriptions 
of successful lessons or projects already taught. Is this a good way? 
The art appreciation lesson is of particular interest to-day, because 
appreciation is the chief objective for the majority of children in out 
public schools. What is the best type of lesson which best fulfills this 
aim in the lives of our boys and girls? Should any technique be 
required in working for appreciation? 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Is there any place in art education for individual instruction | 
similar to that embodied in the Dalton and Winnetka plans? Are} 
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art teachers investigating the work that is being done along this line 
at Winnetka and Los Angeles and by Miss Helen Parkhurst in New 
York City? It is gratifying to know that some art directors have 
begun to experiment with unit sheets of work to be carried on by 
children without aid from the teacher. There may be some phases 
of art work well adapted to individual accomplishment. If so, what 
are they? 


TESTS AND MEASURES 


Because of the emotional nature of much of the response in art edu- 
cation, the measuring and testing of ability has appeared to progress 
slowly. The tests to measure the ability of drawing alluded to before 
in this article have not accomplished much to help the art teacher. 
It would seem that the ability to draw ought to be the simplest phase 
of art expression to test. But the difficulty, as stated before, is that 
the point of view of those who standardize the tests varies to a great 
extent. A problem for art teachers to agree upon and work out, is 
the standard for drawing in the trades—is it accuracy or art quality? 

Tests in art appreciation have been and are being tried out. The 
Christensen-Karwoski test (University of North Dakota) is being 
revised and improved upon. In 1919 Professor Whitford published 
in the Elementary School Journal (September, 1919) a test for (1) 
ability to recognize and appreciate art quality and (2) ability to 
draw or describe things graphically. Other tests are being developed. 
Mr. Charles J. Martin, of Teachers College, is working on tests for 
color and picture appreciation, with some of his graduate students. 
Miss Lily Goodhew, supervisor of art in the intermediate grades in 
Detroit, has tried out a test in simple spacing. There are doubtless 
many others at work on this problem and credit is due these pioneers. 

An important question presents itself, Should art tests be developed 
by psychologists or by art teachers, or should the two codéperate? If 
art teachers need the help of psychology, are the psychologists ready 
to give the needed help? 


TEXTBOOKS 


There is a dearth of textbooks in art suitable for children in the 
grades and in high school. Here is a problem which, if solved, 
will mean much, especially in the high schools, where it is often 
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said that because art has no textbooks it has little content. For 
this reason, it is believed that home-work is difficult and art 
should not be given the same credit that other subjects are given, 
Surely there is enough subject matter in the field of art which has 
valuable content. It needs to be selected and assembled for use by 
our boys and girls. 


SUMMARY 


The field of art education is a vast one, and presents innumerable 
problems for solution. In this age of experimentation in education, 
many opportunities are open to art teachers and supervisors who 
can give time and thought to the solving of some of the diff. 
culties facing art education. Many art teachers and directors have 
contributed much to this work, and credit is due to them, but much 
more needs to be accomplished if art is to have a more definite in. 
fluence in the lives of children and in the activity of our schools. 

It is to be hoped that the recently appointed Federated Council 
on Art Education will help solve some of the art problems in the 
United States. This is its function. Surely the appointment of 
such a council is a move in the right direction, and to this council we 
will look with great interest and hope. 

Our public school children have a right to the joy which is ex 
perienced in creative expression, to the appreciation and good taste 
which should be theirs, to a knowledge of the works of art existing in 
the world for them to enjoy. To rob children of this right is to make 
their lives more colorless, drab, and utilitarian. ‘To give them what 
art has to give results in lives refined, enriched, uplifted. 
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TEACHING COSTUME DESIGN FOR 
INDEPENDENT THINKING AND 
CREATING 


By BELLE NORTHRUP 


Instructor in Fine Arts, Teachers College 


OSTUME art, as well as any other art, is the product of both 

the artist and the craftsman; but unlike most other arts, it in- 
dudes another element, arresting and at the same time elusive, which 
ispersonality. A painter, unhampered by the necessity to be practical, 
puts upon canvas the thing of beauty which he sees with his inner eye, 
but the costumer must place his vision of line and color not upon 
something flat and unresponsive, but upon and around a human figure 
that already has an outer expression and an inner character which he 
must try to enhance. When he consummates his art, his costume 
creation must be an integral part of its wearer’s personality. It 
must speak the same language. Surely no mere craftsman could 
sympathetically clothe an individual, and no artist’s aesthetic apprecia- 
tion alone could be equal to the undertaking. Along with craft and 
art must come psychology—an understanding of the effects of form 
and color and a knowledge of how to make them correspond with 
personality. 

If we take this threefold view of costume and look over the com- 
mercial field in this country, we find that its artistic fineness and 
craftsmanship have been raised to an astonishing degree in the last 
ten years and, according to Women’s Wear, the leading journal of 
the clothing manufacturers, the trade is at the present time taking up 
the idea of interpreting personality in its designing. As teachers 
we naturally are most interested in the educational status of costume 
~—whether there has been growth in its development and if, in the 
triangle, art—sewing—personality, each part has received adequate 
recognition and study. 

Before attempting to answer these questions, we must arbitrarily 
establish some terms in connection with dress. We may consider 
costume and costume art as one general and inclusive word, having 
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the same significance as architecture; costume and dress design ag 
embodying the essential, creative elements in their relation to per. 
sonality; costume illustration as meaning the representative drawing 
or art-craft of dress and clothing and as connoting its making and 
final completion through the costume artisan’s hands. The idea 
or conception of the dress in the mind—either pictured as a complete 
vision or developing as the creator works—is the essential and im. 
portant thing; whether it is designed by sketching with paper and 
pencil and finally made up by a seamstress, or designed by cutting 
and pinning with goods on a figure and again finally put together by 
a seamstress, it is one and the same thing. We must distinguish be. 
tween the craftsman—the draftsman or the dressmaker—and the 
artist—the creator, the planner, and even the selecter of dress. Some. 
times the designer has both crafts at his command and hence a greater 
capacity for development and vision. 

An examination of costume education shows that there is progress 
in the field, that the art and the craft of dress are becoming less 
separated in people’s minds, and that there is greater general and 
trade interest in the subtle problems of interpreting personality. The 
fact that courses in costume design are offered in practically all the 
high schools and teacher training schools throughout the country 
and that there is an increasing number of technical schools which 
train students to be professional designers or teachers of costume, 
indicates that there is growth. 

In considering the point as to the relative emphasis of art, craft, 
and personality in costume education, let us keep this important 
pedagogical question in mind: Does the present teaching of costume 
lead to independent thinking and creating? We may find the answer 
by studying the equipment and training of teachers of art and clothing 
in the various educational institutions throughout the country. 
Teachers College students may be considered as representative of this 
group. In the classes in costume design in Teachers College the 
percentage of art and costume students is about equal, with usuallya 
larger number from the household arts department in the first and 
general course. The personal problems brought by these two groups 





of students should be significant educationally; for from year to year | 
they are generally the same in character: that is, the art student 
needs to come down from the clouds, so to speak, and the clothing 
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student needs to take off to the clouds and become familiar with the 
joys of color and form. 

A great many of the problems arise from the fact that these teacher- 
students, in most cases high school teachers, feel insufficiently equipped 
to teach costume design,—an indictment of the older methods of 
teaching and teacher training. If such a clothing instructor is as- 
signed some teaching in costume design, perhaps in a freshman sew- 
ing class in which appreciation and selection are stressed, she is sure 
that she can teach her pupils how to construct clothing, since practi- 
cally all of her technical training is in that field; but, in most cases, 
she has had only one general course in art, and so little experience 
with costume art principles that she cannot relate them to her cloth- 
ing work. When, therefore, she sees that a pupil’s dress is unbecom- 
ing or inharmonious, in order to convince the girl of this fact, she 
must resort to her own authoritative statement as a teacher, instead 
of being able to give reason for her judgment which the pupil might 
use later to make a better selection. 

The element in which these teachers most often seem incompetent 
is color. Realizing that they are afraid of using color and do not 
trust their own judgment in color combinations, they feel unable to 
teach satisfactorily either the laws of color harmony or the color 
theory. In fact, when they enter costume design classes, many are 
convinced that they can never originate and are doubtful whether they 
can ever learn to use colors fearlessly or to combine them easily. Con- 
sequently, when they do try to design, they often make clothes which 
are serious and suppressed, if we may borrow the term from psycho- 
logy, or else they give up any attempt at creating their own designs 
and wish to copy outright from magazines. Evidently one of the most 
precious things in life, the joy of creating, has been lost somewhere 
in their careers. 

What is wrong with any branch of education that makes one timid, 
afraid, disbelieving in his own creative powers? Can it be an edu- 
cation that has begun at the wrong end, an education in which dex- 
terity is learned first and creative capacity left for later development ? 
Hughes Mearns, in his article ‘Creative Expression Through Art”’ 
(Progressive Education, Vol. III, No. 2), enjoins teachers to remem- 
ber that “All God’s chillun got wings’ and suggests that many 
schools are places ‘where the wings of God’s children are gradually 
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and painlessly removed.” Looking back into the early schooling of 
this majority group of uncreative students we find that the stress laid 
upon mechanics has stunted their wings, their creative ability. Can 
we expect individuals to originate with cloth and pencil when we 
have first built up habits of thinking in details—how to baste, to hem, 
or to make French seams? Too often, as docile children, they were 
asked to perform with great exactness, exercises dictated by the 
teacher, exercises whose purpose was seen in general terms of skill 
which would be useful in the future. It was the old theory that the 
school is a preparation for life rather than living. They had no part 
in the purposing, planning, judging; that was the teacher’s part; 
theirs was only to execute, and the execution, being purposeless, be- 
came mere dress carpentry. Now we expect these children, grown 
up into teachers and college students, to be able to plan and originate 
costumes, to be architects of dress. How can they be architects of 
dress when they have been trained as carpenters? 

In their early training art consisted mainly of imitative drawing, 
as it still does in many of our schools; and since they lacked marked 
talent for representing, their creative powers were left almost un- 
touched. There were set periods for art as for other subjects and art 
was considered somewhat as a waste of time, not as a means of de- 
veloping and explaining ideas. Realizing this lack in their training, 
these eager people now turn to educational institutions, seeking the 
subtle thing called art. But many times this is trying to apply art to 
a surface which has too long been unresponsive; the habit of non- 
creation has become too deeply settled. While this statement may 
sound distressing and final, it is not hopeless for a greater apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of beauty in line, proportion, and color is de- 
veloped. It is also encouraging to note that serious and sincere study 
and eager codperation in group criticisms always are fruitful in de- 
veloping some degree of originality. The accompanying illustrations 
by household arts students were created very freely and are evidence 
of what may be accomplished. 

The feeling of insufficiency is not limited to the teacher of clothing, 
who has to attempt the teaching of costume design; it may belong to 
the art teacher who has had all her training in designing, painting, 
and drawing and whose free expression cannot accommodate itself 
to the necessities which dress demands. She may be as limited in her 
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way as those discussed above. Her problem is not that she lacks 
creativeness but that it is unrelated to the dress. Many times she ap- 
proves the dresses her pupils design, when, as a matter of fact, they 
are dificult or impossible to make. She forgets the presence of seams 
or the natural hang of the goods. Often, although the dress can be 
made, it looks, when developed in materials, like a caricature of a 
garment rather than a harmonious envelopment of the figure. The 
teaching of this fine arts teacher as well as her work when she first 
enters classes in costume design reveals her inability to visualize tex- 
tures, weights of materials, trimming, and structural lines and to see 
them upon the human figure, with its proportions, solidity, and move- 
ment. She sees the dress on paper as an abstract, flat shape on which 
her imagination plays freely, rather than as a thing which has a front, 
a back, and sides. When planning a color scheme for herself or 
others she often selects brilliant, “‘arty” colors, disregarding the color 
of her skin, eyes or hair, or whether she is delicately featured or 
slight. She lacks that subtle thing called “clothes sense,” which 
sympathetically relates the dress and the personality of the wearer. 

In sharp contrast to these groups, both of which experience diff- 
culty in creating costume, there is a very small group of students who 
have had the advantage of a curriculum enriched by art and coupled 
with technical clothing construction. While the two larger groups 
progress slowly and with evident effort, even discomfort, the mem- 
bers of the smaller one attack each problem with increasing ease 
and satisfaction. In creating designs for various occasions or per- 
sons, in which a picture or abstract motive is used as inspiration, it 
is comparatively easy for the smaller group to find an interesting 
idea, add to it, and finally develop it into something quite different 
and distinctive. It is usually quite difficult for the other groups to 
do more than take the idea as pictured, and transfer it almost exactly 
to the modern dress. Fortunately, by conscious effort to change and 
vary, rather than to copy, the class as a whole becomes creative in 
varying degrees and develops a more original style. Even those who 
were convinced of their lack of originality find that they, too, can 
invent. 

In the cases of the restrained groups it is not more technical knowl- 
edge either of art or sewing that is sought or needed, but a binding up 
of both in courses relating and balancing the two necessary sides; 
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courses in which the human quality of individuality and personal ex. 
pression in clothes are presented as of first importance, along with 
the necessary theories, technical information, and experiences in 
choices. Should not a vital course in costume art have this as its 
aim? And will it not make the standards of creativeness and in- 
dependent thinking more possible of realization? 

It is easy enough to state the difficulties and to diagnose the ills of 
the teaching situation—and after all the patient is only ailing, not sick 
—but what can be done constructively toward bringing about a better 
future condition? We may take some of the questions these students 
bring from their teaching—they are so often repeated that it seems 
safe to assume that they are typical—and in the light of the main 
query of independent thought and creativeness attempt their answer. 
Among those to be considered are— 

Where shall we commence the study of costume? 

Shall it be a course in itself or allied with other subjects? 

What are the essentials that should be taught in the junior and 
the senior high schools? 

In the best elementary schools of the country the study of home 
economics and industrial arts includes the subject of clothing along 
with food and shelter. This emphasis upon natural, human needs is in- 
deed splendid, but often the teacher teaches as she was taught, using 
the older methods of technique first and art last. She seriously requires 
her pupils to learn how to sew samples of basting and fine seams, how 
to patch a deliberately made hole, how to make things like laundry 
bags and table-runners, often with a commercially designed pattern 
to be embroidered—all things in which the child has little interest 
and has had no part in planning. It is true that children learn how 
to do these exercises in sewing and many who have a natural liking 
for the manipulation of the needle, thread, and goods, actually enjoy 
them; but do these dictated exercises which look so successful to the 
teachers and mothers when hung up in a school exhibit or county 
fair really encourage the power to create or strengthen the wings of 
their imagination? Dewey says: “Dictated exercises, busy work, etc., 
when not accompanied by any sense of the result to which they 
naturally contribute are not activity in its genuine or intellectual 
significance. Neither is undirected overflow of motor impulse.” 

There may be some who feel that this lack of ability to create 
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will be overbalanced by the progress which the children make in 
technique. Evidently here, too, we are doomed to disappointment 
in expecting too great results from lessons in formal hand-sewing. 
An experiment carried on by Miss Clara M. Brown’ in the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth grades with the Murdoch * Sewing Scale throws light 
on this point. In a statement of the summary of her report, Miss 
Brown says that “It appears questionable whether anything is to be 
gained in technique by introducing (formal) hand-sewing below the 
seventh grade; in fact, it would appear that the pupils’ work in 
succeeding years actually suffers as a result of such procedure.” 

Evidence of this kind convinces us that just here in the grades below 
the seventh and especially in the lowest, costume in an informal and 
creative way should be begun and taught. It is necessary to make 
only a brief survey to realize that clothes offer rich material for 
the creative impulses of the child. The children in the fourth 
grade of the Horace Mann School, Teachers College, carried on a 
project, in the course of which they wrote the story of King Richard 
in eight sentences or episodes and then pictured them on a canvas 
about fifteen feet in length. Each episode was done by one child 
but was observed and criticized by the class as a whole. They de- 
manded little help from their room or art teacher, but made many 
trips to the school library, not only consulting history books but find- 
ing how brave Richard dressed as a fighter and as a king. 

Does not every one, boy or girl, man or woman of whatever age, 
love to dress up, to “play like,” to be somebody other than him- 
self by the putting on of a few colorful rags? Projects, initiated 
by the children and having to do with plays which feature kings 
princesses, and fairies, offer opportunities for learning many of the 
fundamental laws of costume and at the same time stimulate to 
creative effort and the acquiring of skills in response to an ac- 
tual need. Miss Charlotte Vaughn, of the Maryland State Normal 
at Towson, writes of an interesting bit of fifth grade work in clothing: 
“The class has read Robin Hood, has written a play, and is now de- 
signing and working out its costumes. Even the boys are sewing.”’ 
(In many modern schools they use sewing machines.) ‘To-day I saw 

* Brown, Clara M., “Investigations Concerning the Murdoch Scale.” Teachers College Record, 
November, 1922. 


*Murdoch, Katharine, Measurement of Certain Elements of Hand Sewing. Bureau of Publi- 


ie Teachers College, 1919. Also, Murdoch Sewing Scale, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
ollege. 
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the line hung with gaily dyed green and brown cheesecloth which the 
children had done—and green stockings, too. Last year at com. 
mencement we had a Good Will Day and each class represented a 
different country, working out dances, songs, games, and costumes 
characteristic of the country. My children were Mexicans, others 
were Japanese, Dutch, French, or Chinese. The first grade children 
were Americans and the rural school was the melting pot, represent- 
ing many nations. Many of the costumes were worked out by the 
children. We consulted the Historic Costume Plates * many times.” 

The accompanying illustration shows an African figure, which a 
certain fourth grade dressed for its puppet show. ‘The children had 
the experience of trying different lengths of skirts or jackets, until 
they were satisfied with their work, thereby learning something of 
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Horace Mann Elementary School children design costumes for themselves and for 
a puppet show. 


proportion. ‘The decorated Indian dresses, which are also shown 
here, were done by a child in the second grade. They were first 
drawn in line and later put in color on a pattern in the child’s own 
size. Thus in supplying its own needs the child is learning some of 
the laws of balance and harmony and, what is more important, is 
forming the habit of creating. Development of technique is neces- 
sary and will come—with some easily and with others slowly—but it 
should come only when the pupil wants and needs a more adequate 
means of expressing himself, with pencil, brush, or needle. 


*Northrup, Belle and Green, A., Historic Costume Plates. Bureau of Publication, Teachers 
College. 
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While costume art may be incorporated in the curriculum in the 
lower grades, it may be taught as a special study in the seventh grade. 
When the child begins to take an interest in himself and his personal 
appearance, the time is imminent for encouraging in him a clothes- 
consciousness,—the right attitude toward his, or more often, her 
clothes. The average junior high school girl is far more interested 
in finding out in what colors and materials she looks best than she 
is in knowing the latest fashion note from Paris. She enjoys trying 
on and wearing clothes suitable for her older sisters who may be 
going to college, just as the boy in high school is concerned with 
copying the prevailing tilt of hat from his older college friend. 

The girl’s awakened interest in the clothes she wears gives the 
teacher a fine opportunity to reveal the romance, beauty, dramatic 
power, and psychological effects of clothes. This is the strategic time 
to enable the girl to see herself as a whole,—a harmony of line and 
color, which shall include the details and accessories of her outfit, 
from hat to shoes. While the girl is aiming to enhance certain good 
features, such as hair or eyes, the fact that the observer sees the 
whole color ensemble should be stressed so that when the girl chooses 
a dress she may do so in relation to the rest of her wardrobe. 

The pupil gets much fun and satisfaction if the learning situa- 
tions are created to these ends. Sketching dresses on figures she has 
drawn from life or on lay figures, making simple dresses, perhaps dec- 
orating them with simple embroidery or wood-block designs, or 
shopping, enlist the girl’s activity. Her interest in what the teacher 
wears may be capitalized and made an opportunity for teaching points 
of appreciation for details, materials, craftsmanship, or individual- 
ity, if the instructor will allow her clothes to be looked over and 
discussed by the pupils. This situation also offers the teacher an op- 
portunity to study her own clothes from the standpoint of the pupils 
who must look at them and to judge whether they are colorful, in- 
spiring, characterful enough to be worthy of their admiration and 
emulation. 

At this period of the girl’s growth, the teacher should not empha- 
size correcting the girl's figure for several reasons: first, because the 
girl many times is not aware of her figure at all and may become self- 
conscious about her height or other peculiarities which may be only 
temporary; second, because the scientific study of corrective dressing 
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is in itself negative, limiting to a free expression of ideas, and hence 
belongs more fittingly to older groups of college girls or extension 
classes of mature women; and finally, because the girl herself is over- 
whelmingly interested in personality, her own, and hence that of her 
clothes. Instead of seriously or solemnly planning how to slenderize 
herself, she will prefer to cut out figures from a magazine, prob. 
ably the older types, and to pick out dresses to suit her friends or 
favorite motion picture actresses. By studying dresses for their ef. 
fects—gay, dainty frocks, serious or matter-of-fact ones, and jaunty 
sport clothes—she will more easily understand why certain dresses 
are or are not becoming to her own type of personality and why they 
are unsuited to certain occasions. She will have concrete reasons 
for her own decisions and judgment, and at the same time will 
have ideas which lend wings to her imagination. 

The same interest in the problems of dress cannot be expected from 
all members of a class in junior high school because some children in 
the group are still playing with dolls while others are more mature. 
In order to make use of every manifestation of the interest in clothes, 
the teacher should encourage the child to carry out her ideas by mak- 
ing a wardrobe for a hedvy cardboard model which approximates a 
doll; by working with materials and choosing a simple commercial 
pattern to make up; by sketching and designing dresses for herself or 
the girls of her imagination. Drawing fluffy-haired, fetching maidens 
may release some of the girl’s pent-up impulse to be mature. During 
this exploring process the pupil is enjoying costume and sees it as a 
subject with many interesting aspects. 

The junior high school girl will herself suggest many projects which 
have a living interest for her and provide ways for her to develop 
in costume, if the teacher will allow her to feel free and less conscious 
of the regularity of class work. At a certain modern school, for 
instance, a pupil in the eighth grade did poorly in her sewing and, 
when questioned about it by her teacher, asked if she might do some 
work outside of class. She chose a committee to help her. The result 
was a nine-by-twelve notebook, the cover decorated with the lettering 
‘My Wardrobe” and with a drawing of a line of clothes stretching 
across an apartment-house court. On its fifty or more pages were 
pasted all varieties of textiles brought in by the members of the com- 
mittee from their shopping tours and illustrations from the fashion 
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magazines of women’s and girls’ dresses for various occasions. Each 
picture had a short comment upon the suitability of the dress for the 
occasion and for the personality, besides other relevant notes. Many 
times pictures were labeled as becoming to certain classmates. 

Besides problems which come about through her interest in her own 
wardrobe, the high school girl must see dress in its outer relationships 
to life: the family clothes budget and how it is spent; the disposition 
of clothes after they are outgrown or worn out, and the girl’s attitude 
toward wearing made-over dresses; commercial dress manufacture; 
pay and living conditions of the workers; the current fashion maga- 
zines and their relative worth; the dress sections of the department 
stores; and other such problems. 

In the senior high school, junior college or college courses there 
is less need for such close interrelation of art and clothing, yet 
there is practically no change in subject matter. The key elements of 
costume given above should be brought out with increasing emphasis 
and in two directions: one toward the general, cultural, and aesthetic, 
wherein exercises in choices and inspiration from the beautiful of the 
past and present increase fineness of appreciation; and the other 
toward the particular, difficult, and more personal problems in dress. 
It is clear that a high degree of technique is possible to girls of high 
school age. To verify this fact, one needs only to visit schools in 
New York City like the Manhattan Trade School for Girls, where 
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Original designs by Second Year art students, George Washington High School, 
New York City. 
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dresses are cut and made up, or high schools like the Washington 
Irving High School, which specializes in art, or the new George 
Washington High School, whose second year art students made the 
accompanying illustrations. 

Since girls of senior high school age have a more intensified inter. 
est in costume, they will take part in many activities outside the class. 
room where problems of dress are involved, giving hours of their 
time to designing, sewing, and painting costumes and even scenery. 
There will, of course, be many opportunities to include both personal 
problems and larger group projects in the class work. Miss Eliza. 
beth Jacobson carried on an interesting piece of group work in her 
clothing classes in the Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Wash. This 
had to do with graduation—a tremendously important event to a 
high school person. After conferring with some of the mothers who 
felt that fewer dresses should suffice for the graduation period, and 
also that too many white dresses were already laid away in trunks, 
she decided to take up the dress problem with the girls themselves. 
They finally decided to do away with the white dress worn under 
an enveloping gray robe and to substitute a light-colored dress 
which could also be worn to the banquet. NHer class took charge 
of costuming the pageant of graduation and planned the entire 
color scheme, consisting of light, soft, and gay colors for the girls 
and black coats and white trousers for the boys. Miss Jacobson 
and a committee passed on the individual designs for each girl, 
whether they were made in class or at home, helped many of the 
girls who were not having sewing and who came in and made 
their dresses, and even shopped for some who bought their dresses 
ready-made. They also formed a ‘‘clinic’’ for determining becoming 
colors and modes of hair dressing and passed judgment as to the kind 
of flowers which would suit the ensemble. All this planning necessi- 
tated their considering not only individual problems of line and color, 
but the whole massing of colors against the black curtain at the back 
of the stage; certain proportions of warm and cool colors of the one 
hundred and fifty girls’ dresses arranged in relation to each other; and 
the grouping of about one hundred and fifty dark coats of the boys. 

School assemblies with some sort of dramatic plan of action and 
stereopticon pictures also offer excellent and vivid ways of enlighten- 
ing a group of students on the essentials of costume. In a coéduca- 
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tional college of the Middle West the boys and girls took part in 
planning a general assembly performance, acting as models to illus- 
trate various problems of dress that come up in student life—the 
proper clothing to wear at a formal or an informal dance, accessories, 
scarfs, ties, jewelry, etc., suitable for sports, afternoon or evening 
affairs; the kind and character of patterned materials suitable to out- 
standing types of girls; colors of sweaters and hose for boys and 
other points of costume that could be clearly demonstrated. Ar- 
ranging and decorating the stage, and providing suitable music for 
the occasion are some of the secondary benefits that may result from 
such a project. 

In normal and teacher-training schools it is the problem of the 
high school girl and particularly of the junior high school girl which 
chiefly concerns the student majoring in costume and clothing. In 
fact, all the points to be brought out in more advanced schools are 
but an elaboration of a few fundamental elements and principles of 
costume; namely, personality, the psychological effects of form and 
color, details of design, corrective dressing, and the ensemble. Since 
it is a twin subject, one of the problems to be taken up in the study of 
its presentation in any school is the linking or unification of art, cos- 
tume, and clothing. Codperation is difficult to bring about and there- 
fore has not been realized to any great extent throughout the country. 
Many times the two departments are on different floors, and the teach- 
ers have little chance to brush against each other and to become per- 
sonally interested in what is going on in the other rooms. Often 
the teacher of clothing thinks the art department is permeated 
with the cold atmosphere of white casts, and she has no inclination 
to go there and confer with people who have shown no interest in her 
work, and who often accept designs to be made up under her direc- 
tion, which prove quite impossible. She may also consider that she 
lacks a point of contact by her inability to draw. The work of house- 
hold arts students in Teachers College costume design classes in 
general is evidence that the clothing teacher can learn to draw credit- 
ably in most cases. Many household arts students are more keenly 
pleased over learning how to sketch a dress on a figure than they 
are over their growth in appreciation or power to originate an in- 
teresting costume. What a fine quality of designing they might now 
be doing if they had been given vital motives for learning to sketch! 
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Original costume designs by students in the Household Arts Department, 
Teachers College. 




















On the other hand, the teacher in the art department often sees no 
value in the things that go on in the clothing laboratories. These 
laboratories seem to her to be tight, restricted, and over-neat places 
where students take whole courses merely to get devices that can be 
quickly learned by looking at the inside of a good, ready-made dress. 
“Tt is the looks of the outside, not the finish of the inside, that makes 
a dress desirable,” she says, “‘and since such good-looking clothes can 
be bought so reasonably, why spend time cutting and basting and 
finishing? Drafting, too, seems an unnecessary drudgery, since one 
can get good commercial patterns that fit reasonably well and can be 
easily modified.” Perhaps she does not know that professional dress 
designers work almost entirely with materials, using sketches as a 
means of clarifying ideas or explaining them to others. 

Very often lack of codperation exists not from the misunderstanding 
or incompatibility of individual teachers, but because there is little 
time left after the demands of class work for planning and discussing 
their projects together. The time element is also present in the actual 
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making of the dress. If the student has made the design in the art class 
one semester, when the time comes for her to make the dress the fol- 
lowing semester another season has come and she may have lost her 
interest in her design. © 

However difficult of attainment codperation may be, it is worth 
while and, according to the testimony of some art and clothing teach- 
ers who are able to carry out the idea, it brings excellent results in 
the vitalizing and enriching of their courses. Dewey says, “Believe 
in the radiation of an idea.” Let us believe in coéperation as an 
objective. Its working out will be accomplished through unit 
courses, free periods for students to carry out individual problems 
(along with consultation with their clothing or costume design teach- 
ers), classes in which sections are taught by different instructors or 
in other ways which school administrators will evolve. 

Getting together inspirational illustrative material is another prob- 
lem which confronts the normal school or teacher training school 
student when she studies methods of teaching costume. While she 
may not be able to use the dresses she has made in her clothing class 
when she goes out to teach, because they are out of style or season, 
the models she has made in her costume design class will always be 
of use to her. ‘This kind of illustrative material may take the form 
of large-sized cardboard figures which will fit into her trunk and will 
be easily demonstrated: models of the three outstanding types of per- 
sonality, eighteen or twenty inches high, upon which dresses of goods 
or paper may be used to illustrate relevant points; large heads of 
girls in color (these can often be taken from magazines) which can 
be used, with actual jewelry and collars, to demonstrate various points 
of suitability and to show effects of different necklines and colors; 
models or dolls like little children; large, poorly proportioned figures 
to illustrate points of corrective dressing. Often a teacher cannot 
stress the ideas she wishes to upon an actual person because this 
person may be too sensitive to be used as a class example. 

It is the normal school teacher herself who must constantly keep 
before her mind the objective of inspiring her students. She must 
bring them materials, ideas, situations which will make them more 
and more sensitive to beauty and help them to see dress in an inclusive 
relationship to life. Beautiful objects in the classroom—textiles and 
colored pictures borrowed from one of the large museums, flowers— 
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all stimulate a group to creative activity and appreciation. The 
students themselves will bring surprising things if they become inter. 
ested in exhibitions—their grandmothers’ samplers and old silk 
dresses, peasant costumes and other works of art of the past as well 
as the present time. These will be useful as creative inspiration for 
their designing. It is through the stimulating appeal of color, tex. 
ture, line, and the exercises in creating and designing that greater 
appreciation and enjoyment of beauty in everyday living comes about. 
While the girl is in training she cannot afford to buy illustrative mate. 
rials, but she can be shown them and be told how and where to find 
them for later use in teaching. 


When the person who has been well trained in costume in the ele. 


mentary, high, and normal schools reaches the advanced technical 
schools, she will attack the more definite, intricate, and interesting 
problems of art in dress with independent thought and creative vision. 
She will face many problems yet unsolved. One of them concerns 
the modern professional woman who questions whether the time she 
must give to shopping and trying on garments in order to be individ- 
ually and tastefully dressed is worth her while, since she has so many 
other interesting and fruitful things to do. These modern dress prob- 
lems may in the future be met by consulting costume specialists, dress 
practitioners, and advisers with their well trained assistants. And 
what emancipation from the conventions of form and fashion, what 
beauty of self-expression, may we not expect from people thus 
equipped! 

Through all of this search for methods of codperation and means 
of encouraging inspiration, there must run the inclusive objective of 
relationship; that larger viewpoint which sees costume in its true rela- 
tion to life, which allies the dress with wearer, maintaining a balance 
and rhythm of line and color within the dress itself; and, finally, the 
relationship which includes our attitude toward our neighbor’s clothes, 
and sets up standards which are flexible enough to encourage tolerance 
toward another’s idea of good taste. 
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CREATIVE ART TEACHING 


IS IT IN LINE WITH MODERN EDUCATIONAL 
THEORIES? 


By BELLE BOAS 


Teacher of Fine Arts, Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


DUCATIONAL theories have changed so much in the past two 
decades that it has been a difficult matter for teachers to keep 
pace with the change, particularly as it affects certain special subjects. 
History and geography have been joined to form the new social sci- 
ences, aiming for a more comprehensive and unified subject matter; 
arithmetic has discarded its old traditional problems; and spelling 
has condescended to investigate children’s vocabularies rather than to 
take words by chance out of dictionaries, fascinating as those strange 
words often were to children of the past generation. But art, perhaps 
because of certain standard sets of drawing books used in many cities, 
regardless of locality or conditions, or because of the old “drawing” 
tradition which dies hard, or perhaps because of rigid state examina- 
tions in which the only standard has been a high efficiency in accurate 
representation, has been somewhat slow to break away from estab- 
lished ways. 

The last five years has seen a decided change. This may be due 
to many experiments in laboratory schools and to a more intimate 
knowledge of the work of foreign school children, together with a 
better understanding of child psychology. Whatever the reason, 
there has been a marked increase in better teaching methods in art 
throughout the country which has brought about a refreshing and 
much needed change from the standardized course of study with its 
autumn leaves in September and its Japanese lanterns in April, its 
tigid weekly outlines with no transitions from one to another subject, 
and often with very little reason other than tradition for doing any 
of it. This change has led to curricula which have a different em- 
phasis, an emphasis which is not upon drawing alone nor upon stand- 
ardized results, but upon a vital working course fused with other 
school subjects. 
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What are the more prominent educational principles which are 
influencing these changes? Among the very few which shall be noted 
in this short presentation, the most important would appear to be 
that subject matter in art should be significant to the child. The 
work in which the child engages should be relevant to his activities 
and interests, whether these interests are related to school or to home 
or to play; it should fasten upon his imagination causing him to iden. 
tify himself with it. In other words, the subject matter of the curricu- 
lum should be bound up closely with whatever activities the child is 
engaged in, in so far as these activities can be expressed in an art 
form, a picture, a design, or hand-work. The examples which follow 
will illustrate this point. ‘Toys play an important part in young chil- 
dren’s lives, particularly during the Christmas season. Why not, 
then, use toys as models for teaching drawing, as problems in design. 
ing, as subjects for free illustrations, such as The Toy Shop or The 
Dance of the Toys? If Mexico is being studied in the fifth grade 
geography or Greece in the fourth, why not attempt to discover art 
problems closely related to these countries, whether in pure design, 
in landscape, in figure, or in craft work? If the activity of the second 
grade is Indian life, why not use the costumes, the tepees, the masks, 
and the corn dances for a unit which offers superb opportunity for 
vital, genuine, creative work? Indeed, any problem or all problems 
may be taught in these large units of work, the type and the medium 
used being varied so that the interest span may be lengthened. This 
certainly seems but common sense to most teachers and is by no means 
new to them. 

The subject matter of the art course does not depend for its signif- 
cance only on being a part of other school subjects, particularly in 
the high school. But inorder to gain the codperation of the pupils, 
it is necessary to explain very clearly the meaning of the subject, why 
it is being taught, its future as well as its present value, its relation- 
ship to life, its difficulties. Take the teaching of perspective for ex 
ample,—not the limited subject often of little use to any but pro 
fessional draughtsmen, but the teaching of perspective in the larger 
field. Perspective must be so taught that the student knows the reason 
for studying it and for mastering its rules. Correct perspective is not 
the important standard by which a picture is judged; many excellent 
and delightful pictures are false in perspective, often wittingly. One 
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need but refer to old Persian prints, some fine fifteenth century wood 
engravings, certain great Chinese drawings, and many post-impres- 
sionistic paintings, to realize this fact. It is well worth while to show 
also the struggles of the Renaissance artists to master this difficult 
science, though many so played with it that it became more important 
than their design. 

It all reduces itself to the fact that one does not teach merely the 
drawing of a book or a wastebasket, but the laws governing the draw- 
ing of these objects and how these laws may be applied to countless 
different things, an airplane, or a street corner, or the new radio outfit. 
One realizes fully the drill needed to master the technique of per- 
spective drawing, but the teacher must ask himself,—how much value 
isit to a pupil during his school life, and how much will he profit by it 
after his school life is over? This is indeed true of any subject mat- 
ter. Compare the teaching of still life, for instance, with the study 
of color. A child loves color, uses it fearlessly, dramatically, and 
seems to desire color in all manifestations. Probably, most people 
see color before they see form. | Yet many schools limit the use of 
color, particularly brilliant color.) As a child grows older he can be 
taught to experiment consciously with color, to analyze it, copy it, mix 
it, match it, use it in dyes and paints and materials. As an adult, he 
needs a knowledge of color harmony in his clothes, his home, his 
advertising, his window displays; and surely an understanding of it 
gives him a more sensitive appreciation of pictures and the stage. It 
is constantly useful and joyous, it is a study which has never ending 
possibilities,—it is a part of life; as a school subject, it is vitally neces- 
sary to design and illustration and picture study. 

The question might well be asked here: Is art teaching significant 
only when taught in connection with other subjects? One might ask 
the same question concerning music or industrial arts. The most val- 
uable reason for correlating art with other school subjects is its unify- 
ing influence, so that instead of becoming another separate body of 
unrelated material, it is codrdinated with a body of learning already 
understood, thus readily entering into the student’s experience. But 
merely the fact that it is connected with history or science, however, 
does not make it valuable. It must have also value in itself. An art 
lesson, using Greece as the unit, which takes no account of rhythm or 
which teaches nothing of the fine appreciation of Greek architecture 
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and sculpture would be almost worthless except as a diversion, Ff 
after all, a large part of our heritage from Greece is her art. 
it is undoubtedly true that a unit of work motivated through x 
aspect of school life and socially planned, goes forward with ay 
and spirit that seldom characterizes dictated lessons. It often, indegs 
carries on under its own momentum because of the enthusiasm ep 
dered. Everyone knows what happens to any group of students wh 
a play is in progress. Menial drudgery is hardly felt. This is ast 
in the making of the yearbook, when students will very willingly m 
a design over and over to improve it. 

An example of a large unit of work was the decoration of the rm 
school by the fourth grade in the Horace Mann School. Here ¢ 
choice of color, designs, wall panels for winter and spring gave 
limited opportunities for discussion. The aim was social, the wos 
codperative, with the result that great pride in their room was cm 
ated in the pupils. The same problem, carried out very differently; 
now being undertaken with unflagging enthusiasm in another four 
grade. 

An example of a different type was a fifth grade problem x 
lated to a geographical study of Mexico. The object was to pr 
vide a Mexican street scene to serve as a back-drop for a chapel exer 
cise. Every principle of art was employed, as well as a thoughti 
arrangement of color. Costumes were studied and designed to ha 
monize in value and line with the background. But because of th 
interest in Mexico it was decided to teach something of the art 
ancient Mexico as well, and a trip was made to the American Muse 
of Natural History to examine the magnificent Mayan reliefs, amo 
which are images of sun gods. Many descriptions of the sun gol 
were read from Spence’s ‘Gods of Mexico,”’ and from these deserg 
tions pictures of the gods were designed, thus giving an opportunity! 
express a primitive idea and learn how to draw a head and featura 

The interest in such a lesson continues over a long period; thea 
is time for a discussion of the problem and its difficulties, time f 
helpful criticism by the class, and opportunity to do genuinely ct 
ative work. Similar lessons may be given in the history of transpo 
tation, the opening of America, how man obtains food, an alpha 
of countries. A delightful booklet containing linoleum prints of 
important historic landmarks of Richmond, Illinois, was made} 
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the high school students of that locality. This had a decided civic, 
as well as art, interest. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that this type of work has its 
weaknesses to which the art teacher must give heed. There is a 
danger that the art work, carried on in this fashion, may become drift- 
ing, not purposeful. Too many problems of the same character may 
be undertaken, perhaps too many illustrations or too many book- 
covers because the grade teacher may feel a need for them. Fre- 
quently, then, one must pause and take note of results, watching for 
a growth or retrogression in power to ascertain which material has 
been overemphasized, which neglected. Has there been too little de- 
sign, too much figure, not enough picture study? Without this watch- 
fulness a one-sided, undeveloped course may result. 

Another principle much to the fore to-day is the vital necessity of 
providing opportunity for the development of the talented pupil so 
that he with his greater power may proceed faster or farther than 
the average of the class. Contrary to other fields of school activity, 
the gifted pupil does not always work faster; rather is he more criti- 
cal of his own results, setting himself a high standard and deliberat- 
ing over his work. He may be given a more difficult problem or extra 
problems if he works quickly, but it is wiser if the work planned is 
such that he may carry it farther in conception and execution than 
his neighbor who is content with an average success. So long as all 
have opportunity for actual creative work, there is no boredom for 
the gifted. If it were mere dictated work, such might be the case. 

Modern teaching also emphasizes the need for opening up to the 
students wider fields of activity. This is by no means a new idea, but it 
is being stressed at present, because so often it has been neglected. 
It is not enough to undertake to design a plate, for instance. One 
must also see various methods of designing circles, not only in pot- 
tery but in other crafts, to note how various motifs are used, and 
how different designers have solved the problem. This is as true 
of printing or stage design or tie-dyeing or any art study. One 
may study Roman architecture until every building is known by heart, 
but unless one can feel the influence and see traces of this architecture 
in modern life, only half the lesson has been learned. The field is 
not bounded by the day’s little problem; it is limitless. Professor 
Dow believed that no lesson was adequate unless its many possibili- 
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ties were indicated and the most helpful and beautiful examples ob. 
tainable shown. A class may have a problem in linoleum printing for 
the yearbook, but a great gain in sensitiveness and knowledge is made 
with a higher standard for skill in craftsmanship as well, if old wood. 
cuts are studied as well as the best of modern prints. 

A child striving to create an imaginative flower or bird is stimu. 
lated to find what primitive artists have done with the same motif. 
His knowledge is increased and his enjoyment widened. Even making 
copies for his notebook means enrichment, always provided he realizes 
why he copies them. This practice has always held with teachers who 
were awake to the view that the actual result is of far less importance 
than the deepening of the appreciative power. In fact, certain schools 
of to-day feel that lessons in art appreciation for certain types of chil- 
dren are more vital than any actual creative work, inasmuch as the 
majority are consumers rather than creators. That indicates a grow. 
ing self-consciousness on the part of curriculum makers,—a desire to 
take heed of the needs of the community. 

One thing is certain, the same standardized course from Maine to 
California is rapidly passing to give way to courses worked out for 
the needs of the individual community, planned with worth while con- 
tent to the pupil, and including several socialized units of work in 
which the entire group works toward a common end. Too much 
socialization has its serious dangers for the artistically gifted pupil 
who wishes to work out his own problem in his own way and should 
be left free to do so. A nice adjustment must be worked out here so 
that there is no lack of balance. 

In this manner the pupil has a genuine urge to work, which he sel- 
dom has in a series of lessons in which he is merely receptive. Free- 
dom of choice must be allowed, freedom to think out his problem in 
his own way. His understanding of the principles of art, his knowl- 
edge of pattern and color, help him to judge for himself; and his 
judgments should be based on solid foundations that he may see with 
emotion combined with reason. 
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STANDARDS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL JANITORIAL- 
ENGINEERING SERVICE 


1000-point 
lic school 


score card for pub- 
janitorial-engineering 
service and a detailed set of standards* 
for the improvement of all phases of this 
service have been incorporated in a study 
made by Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, Profes- 
sor of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, Dr. C. E. Reeves, 
Professor of Education, Elmira College, 
Elmira, N. Y., and Mr. G. F. Womrath, 
Business Superintendent of Schools, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. For a period of years, 
these three authors have been studying 
the improvement of the maintenance and 
operation service which forms such an 
important part of schoolhouse engineer- 
ing. One of the authors has analyzed 
the conditions found in schoolhouses in 
many of our city school systems. An- 
other of the authors has conducted ex- 
periments for the purpose of discover- 
ing the superior methods which may be 
employed in securing the best returns 
from operating service. The third of 
the authors has been making a definite 
application of standards in one of the 
large city school systems. These three 
sets of experiences have been combined 
in this device for the measurement 
of public school janitorial-engineering 
service. 

This score card, and the accompanying 


* Engelhardt, N. L., Reeves, C. E. and Womrath, G. F. 


Janitorial-Engineering Service. 


Standards for Public School Janitorial-Engineering Service. 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 


standards, have been developed for the 
purpose of providing school officers with 
the means for checking service which has 
already been rendered; in other words, 
for determining the quality of service 
performed by employees as well as for 
the purpose of setting up methods of 
improving such service. The study has 
been divided into sixteen parts as fol- 
lows: (1) Administration of Janitor- 
ial-Engineering Service; (2) Personnel; 
(3) Building Facilities for Janitorial- 
Engineering Service; (4) Amount of 
Work Required per Janitor-Engineer; 
(5) Daily Cleaning of Floors; (6) Dust- 
ing; (7) Scrubbing and Mopping; (8) 
Oiling of Floors; (9) Cleaning and Pol- 
ishing of Woodwork and Furniture; 
(10) Washing Glass; (11) Toilet Clean- 
ing; (12) Blackboard Cleaning; (13) 
Eraser Cleaning; (14) Other Cleaning; 
(15) Heating and Ventilating; and (16) 
Special Work. In each one of these sub- 
divisions of the study, standards have 
been set up which, if followed, should 
greatly improve the conditions of school- 
houses in each school system. 

This score card and standards may be 
used in various ways. They may serve 
as devices for self-surveying on the part 
of members of the maintenance staff of 
any school system. They may be used 


Score Card for Public School 
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by a principal of schools in the evalua- 
tion of conditions within a single build- 
ing. ‘They may serve school survey com- 
missions as a means for studying the 
conditions found in a city school system. 
‘They may also serve the officer in charge 
of the maintenance of school plants in 
his analysis of his local situation. No 


doubt the standards and the score card 
will be of greatest value in focusing at- 
tention upon an extremely important 
school administration problem and in sug- 
gesting and improving standards for 
equipment and service in a field in which 
there has been only slight progress in the 
past. 


THE FOUNDATIONS AND TECHNIQUE 
OF CURRICULUM-MAKING* 


HE Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the 

National Society for the Study of 
Education, in many respects the most 
significant and comprehensive of the re- 
cent publications dealing with the prob- 
lem of the curriculum, contains exten- 
sive contributions from four members of 
the Teachers College staff, one of whom 
was chairman of the committee respon- 
sible for The Yearbook. 
ago, in view of the growing interest in 
curriculum-revision, the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Society for the Study 
of Education received with favor the idea 
suggested by Dr. Harold Rugg of attack- 
ing the problem of the curriculum in a 


Three years 


fundamental way, and appointed him 
chairman of a committee to investigate 
the problem. He began by enlisting the 
codoperation of persons who were strik- 
ingly representative of the opposed posi- 
tions in curriculum-making and thus 
created the Committee of Twelve on 
which Teachers College is represented 
by three other members, namely, Dr. 
William C. Bagley, Dr. Frederick G. 
Bonser, and Dr. William H. Kilpatrick. 

The method of procedure by which 
the Twenty-sixth Yearbook was assem- 
bled demonstrates a new technique, a 


heretofore untried type of codperative 
thinking applied where such thinking had 
most been needed. After plans for the 
general procedure had been blocked out 
in meetings of small committees, the in- 
dividual members of the Committee of 
Twelve proceeded to define the “issues” 
by preparing statements enumerating 
what they conceived to be the problems 
of curriculum-making. Prolonged dis- 
cussion of these problems at a number 
of round table conferences revealed, on 
each question, at least two distinctly op- 
posing points of view. “The nub of the 
debate revolved around the controversy 
in curriculum-construction over the re- 
spective roles of child growth and ef- 
fective social life . . . the need for build- 
ing the curriculum around the activities 
and interests of children versus the ne- 
cessity of preparation for adult life.” 
Gradually a synthesis of theory was at- 
tained by the drafting of a General 
Statement which incorporated both points 
of view as “coérdinate in importance” 
and which stressed the fact that this state- 
ment of curriculum theory was to be re- 
garded solely as a “next step platform.” 

Finally, the divergencies which could 
not be reconciled were included by hav- 


* The National Society for the Studv of Education. The Txcenty-Sixth Yearhook—The Founda- 
tions and Technique of Curriculum-Makina. Part 1, “Curriculum-Making Past and Present’: Part 


II, “The Foundations of Curriculum-Making.” 


Prepared by the Society's Committee under the 


direction of Harold Rugg. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 1926. 
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ing the members of the group prepare 
dividual supplementary statements “lay- 
ing stress upon the points of view and 
ssues which they regarded as most fun- 
imental, and bringing out where neces- 
ary their unwillingness to accept com- 
setely a given point of view.” This 
strategic combination of individual and 
soup thinking has resulted in preserving 
an incisive quality, frequently missing in 
the results of group thought, which 
makes the second volume of The Year- 
jook such stimulating and provocative 
reading, and which will help to keep it, 
as was intended by the makers, “a bone 
of contention to be chewed upon, rather 
than a platform to stand upon.” 

Lastly, the background for contempo- 
rary theory is presented by including a 
historical perspective of curriculum the- 
ory as contained in an assembly of the 
writings of eight of the leading Herbar- 
tians, and in a series of quotations taken 
from the writings of Professor Dewey,— 
who, over a long period of time, “has 
ohrased the point of view of the advo- 
cates of a child-growth curriculum.” 

While the second volume is concerned 
hiefly with theory, the first volume pre- 
sents the technique of curriculum-mak- 
ing by giving first a comprehensive his- 
torical review, and second, a thorough- 
going description and evaluation of con- 
temporary practice. The historical re- 
view traces in clear outline the major 
movements in curriculum-making of the 
past forty years, and evaluates the con- 
tributions of three groups of curriculum- 


makers, namely, (1) national commit- 


schools; and, (3) since 1910, the stu- 
dents of the more scientific study of edu- 





tees; (2) experimenters in laboratory 
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cation. This section was written by the 
chairman, Dr. Rugg. 

The description and evaluation of con- 
temporary practice were supplied by a 
number of persons who have been most 
outstandingly identified with the respec- 
tive techniques of curriculum-construc- 
tion considered. These include (1) cur- 
rent methods of curriculum-construction 
in the public elementary schools; (2) in 
the public high schools; (3) in state and 
rural school systems; (4) in six con- 
spicuous public school systems, as well 
as (5) the techniques and philosophies 
underlying curriculum-making in ten of 
the “laboratory” schools which “stand 
out for their trial of new materials and 
methods”; (6) curriculum-making for 
the vocations by means of job analyses; 
(7) curriculum-making in the colleges, 
and finally; (8) the rdle of the state 
legislatures in attempting to prescribe 
curriculum materials. 

Description is rounded out and given 
point by evaluation—critical appraisal. 
Chapter XXVI is an evaluation of cur- 
riculum-making in laboratory or experi- 
mental schools by Dr. Bonser. Chapter 
XXX, by Dr. Rugg and Dr. Counts, 
contains a final critical appraisal of “the 
chief forces and trends discernible in 
contemporary public and private school 
practice.” 

Thus, The Yearbook represents a re- 
view, an overview, and a new view of 
curriculum-construction: a review of cur- 
riculum-making in the past; an overview 
and evaluation of the present trends; and 
a new view containing a synthesis of the- 
ory which is advanced as a platform of 
practicable “next steps” for reconstruc- 


tion. 
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COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
OF THE OVER-WEIGHT CHILD* 


HILE the under-weight child 
has been studied for many years, 
the study of the over-weight child has 
been approached only recently. This dis- 
sertation represents an endeavor to see 
by experimental analysis if the psychology 
and hygiene of the over-weight child dif- 
fers from that of normal-weight and 
under-weight children, and if our negli- 
gence of the question as a problem is jus- 
tifiable. More specifically, the purpose 
is a comparative study of three body- 
weight groups of children to confirm, 
modify, or destroy certain traditional be- 
liefs about over-weight people as regards 
their physical, mental, emotional, educa- 
tional, and social make-up. 
Preceding the report of the experiment 
a resumé of previous work done in re- 
lated fields is given. This literature is 
reported to abound in conflicting conclu- 
sions and inferences. Some of the chief 
controversial hypotheses as to the causes 
and effects of adiposity are given. 


PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


It was decided to use the age of eleven 
years for the inclusion of subjects in the 
experimental groups since previous 
measurements indicate a more constant 
relationship between height and weight at 
this age than at any preceding or suc- 
ceeding age. In all 330 children were 
studied, but the net number recorded is 
312, with 104 for each group and 52 
for each sex of each group. The plan 
of the investigation called for the collec- 
tion of about fifty-two pages of test and 
measurement data and about seventeen 
pages of questionnaire information for 
each child, not including the additional 


data for those children having such spe- 
cial study as the basal metabolism deter- 
mination and other tests given on the 
same morning. 

To make proper allowance for the — 
factors of racial and social origin, data 
were obtained and compared in regard 
to racial stocks represented, influence of 
immediate family inheritance on weight, 
birthplaces of children, and the occupa- 
tions of fathers as they affect the eco- 
nomic status of the family. Some an- 
thropometrical measurements and tests 
of physical and motor capacity were de- 
termined for the purpose of revealing the 
comparative size, weight, and strength 
of the human body in the three groups 
of subjects studied. 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


The physical and health histories re- 
vealed comparative data of surprise and 
interest: the age of present body-weight 
origin, the characteristic localization of 
adiposity indicative in some instances of 
an endocrine glandular dysfunction, acci- 
dents and operations suffered, the disease 
history, posture facts, teeth, and other 
hygienic findings. 

The relation of body size to nutri- 
tional status was an important part of 
this study. The data presented were 
those determined in the study of the 
basal energy requirement of the over- 
weight and normal-weight groups as well 
as the computation of Von Pirquet’s nu- 
trition index, the pelidisi. The former 
revealed that probably only 17.4 per cent 
of over-weight children were so because 
of an endocrine dysfunction, whereas 82.6 
per cent were fat from other causes. 


* By Kathryn McHale, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 221. 
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The Stanford-Binet Test results gave 
only one significant difference when com- 
paring the mental age means of the over- 
weight and normal-weight groups. The 
educational achievement tests gave more 
than chance differences in favor of the 
over-weight group when the Ge, Gi, and 
Gp composites were compared. 

Tests of will-temperament, emotion, 
personal data, and comparative interests 
make up the other comparative data. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, the author states that 
no doubt some or all of these data and 
their interpretations will be tested by 
future research. The appeal of these 
data, however, is to the educator for a 
better understanding of individual differ- 
ences which seemingly is to the intent 
that, in so far as these measurements 
have gone, over-weight children are not 
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very different from other children, 
though there are a few differences which 
are better than chance differences weight- 
ing the positive side. 

The results of experimentation with 
diet, medical care, and other environ- 
mental influences may have at some fu- 
ture time many important suggestions 
for the administrator in education in re- 
gard to the problem of the over-weight 
child. At present, however, it is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to explain by 
the environmental hypothesis the rela- 
tively superior educational achievement 
of the over-weight group. 

It is hoped that later studies will add 
something to our present knowledge 
about the origin of adiposity, the meth- 
ods of reduction to warrant the best cor- 
rection, and the optimum amount of adi- 
posity to insure the individual’s fullest 
physical and mental efficiency. 


LITERATURE FOR GRADES VII, VIII AND IX* 


HIS study was undertaken to de- 
T termine, if possible, the adequacy of 
the curriculum in literature for Grades 
VII, VIII, and IX; to determine, like- 
wise, needed curricular revisions; and to 
set forth in a practicable manner means 
of accomplishing the needed revisions. 


CENERAL PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


The first part of the problem was to 
determine in as adequate a manner as 
possible what the prevailing practice is 
in these three grades. To secure the 
necessary information, data sheets were 
sent to 325 representative superintend- 
ents with the request that each superin- 
tendent distribute three data sheets to 
representative teachers of Grades VII, 


VIII, and IX. 


A composite list of 300 selections, de- 
rived from various authentic sources of 
information concerning prevailing prac- 
tice, was presented on the data sheet, and 
the teachers were asked to check titles 
of selections used in various ways in 
their schools. Information was sought 
concerning the extent of intensive study 
of certain selections and the amount of 
time spent in such study, the range and 
extent of voluntary reading and that 
suggested by the teacher, and the mate- 
rial used for memorizing. Finally, the 
teachers were asked to furnish informa- 
tion concerning the magazine reading of 
their pupils. 

The next step was an analysis, for 
comparative purposes, of 30 represen- 
tative courses of study. All material 


* By Mary Margaret Stroh, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 232. 
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listed in these courses was grouped under 
three heads, (1) required for class study, 
(2) suggested for outside reading, and 
(3) suggested for memorizing. 

After obtaining from these two sources 
an authentic account of prevailing prac- 
tice and having supplemented it with 
such data as were available from other 
comparative studies, the writer attempted 
to summarize from various other courses, 
suggestions for desirable content. An 
analysis was made of the judgments of 
the representative teachers of English 
who answered the questionnaire, con- 
cerning suitable material, too difficult 
material, and uninteresting material. A 
brief analysis of available scientific 
studies of children’s interests was made 
and was supplemented by data from cer- 
tain empirical studies, and conclusions 
were drawn concerning desirable mate- 
rial. The opinions of outstanding cur- 
riculum writers, among whom were in- 
cluded practical curriculum = makers, 
theorists of the junior high school, so- 
ciologists, and psychologists, were ana- 
lyzed, and inferences drawn concerning 
the application of theory to practice. The 
claims of other subjects like the social 
sciences to a place in the general litera- 
ture course for these grades were inves- 
tigated. Teachers who checked the data 
sheet offered suggestions for the enrich- 
ment of the general literature course by 
recommending material of biographical, 
historical, scientific, and geographical in- 
terest. Additional imaginative literature, 
classified roughly into poetry, fiction, and 
drama, was also suggested. With the as- 
sistance of authorities in these fields the 
material suggested was checked for its 
authentic and readable qualities. The 
writings of recognized analysts of Ameri- 
can life and culture were examined crit- 
ically to determine what implications 


might be found for the curriculum from 
the opinions of outstanding frontier think- 
ers and recognized contributors to the 
literary life of this generation. The last 
phase of the investigation was centered 
in the practice of some of the better 
known experimental schools to see what 
suggestions were capable of at least a 
partial practical application to the cur- 
riculum in the typical public school. 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


The analysis made of prevailing prac- 
tice reveals several significant tendencies. 
These tendencies must be recognized and 
carefully considered before any adequate 
recommendations can be made for revi- 
sion. The analysis furnishes confirmatory 
evidence of the truth of the charges made 
by many of the curriculum theorists that 
practice is still far from consonant with 
widely accepted theory. ‘There is also 
clear evidence that present social needs 
are not yet being recognized sufficiently 
as an index to the type of material to be 
given children, nor are children’s typical 
interests consulted as widely as_ they 
should be. There is little evidence that 
the factors of interest and difficulty, 
where they have been scientifically deter- 
mined, are considered in the selection of 
material. There are apparent changes 
in some of the larger junior high schools, 
and in some of the elementary schools 
of the more progressive communities, as 
evidenced by the very extensive reading 
lists issued by some of these schools and 
by their printed courses of study. But 
these revisions of procedure have not yet 
begun to leaven the great mass of typi- 
cal practice. 

There is considerable evidence from 
the present study and other comparable 
studies that there is a fair agreement of 
opinion between pupils and teachers con- 
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cerning the suitability of certain mate- 
rials and the unsuitability of others. 
There is evidence that a considerable pro- 
portion of too dificult material is being 
yed, with the inference that the factor 
of dificulty becomes permanent and in- 
terest is killed. There is also evidence 
that many teachers are cognizant of the 
need for an extension of materials. 
There is 
among authorities in and outside the 
school that children’s interests should 
prescribe the nature of material and 
should furnish teachers and other adults 
with the best available index to the prob- 
able success of the material. 


an agreement of opinion 


This con- 
sideration leads to the conclusion that 
adult assistance should seek to interpret 
those needs, rather than attempt to force 
interest and appreciation through pre- 
scription or imposition of aesthetic adult 
standards. 

There is a noticeable tendency among 
literary writers and critics to wish to 
break 
conventional barriers, and to conceive it 
broadly. This implies that a 
curriculum must take cognizance of all 
which 


many directions the vicarious interests of 


democratize literature, to down 


modern 


suitable material will extend in 
the child derived from reading. 

There is a clear tendency among ex- 
perimentalists and others interested in 
the making of an adequate curriculum to 
feel that the needs and growth of the 
hild are paramount to any fixed cur- 
riculum. They would, therefore, seek to 
nsure the child’s growth by permitting 
him a wide and flexible range of mate- 
nal interpretive of modern life. 

There is a strong protest from many 
sources against a formalized treatment 
of literature. There is also a clear 
voicing of opinion that the psychological 
factors responsible for the tastes and in- 
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terests of children should be considered 
in any attempt to select or recommend 
suitable material. 

Finally, there is a strong feeling that 
adequate standards of literary taste and 
appreciation can be developed best in the 
child through a wide acquaintance first 
with contemporary material interpreting 
the life of his own time, and then with 
more traditional materials. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Professional courses in literature 
for teachers should incorporate the re- 
sults of 


children’s 


scientific studies of 
and difficulties and 
should find therein reliable guides to the 
development of standards of selection and 
placement They 
should provide for the prospective teach- 


available 
interests 


of grade materials. 
er, as well, a wide knowledge of mate- 
rials other than the purely traditional. 
‘They should attempt to interpret societal 
needs and desires and keep pace with 
practicable theories of curriculum revi- 
sion, at the same time striving to meet 
the obvious needs of the public school 
which they serve. 

2. The popular dissemination of the 
results of available scientific studies in 
this field would probably lead to effective 
revision and more immediate revision. 

3. Such materials as have been indis- 
putably proved unsuitable by reason of 
difficulty or lack of 
interest factors are not worth retention 


over-maturity or 


in the curriculum. 

4. Intensive or analytic study of ma- 
terial should be discouraged, and the dis- 
proportionate amount of time spent in 
such study made available for explora- 
tory reading. 

5. In the average school there should 
be an extension of library and supple- 
mentary reading opportunities. 
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6. Prescription of material for supple- 
mentary reading would seem to be of 
such questionable value that it is doubt- 
ful whether any prescription contributes 
enough to the ends sought to make it an 
advisable procedure. 

7. Where scientific evidence is not 
available concerning the interest factors 
of selections, there should be tentative 
placement pending the discovery of suit- 
ability. 

8. As has been suggested, such mate- 
rials as have been indisputably proved 
unsatisfactory should be eliminated. But 
the same considerations should govern 
the selection of new materials. Tradi- 
tional materials should not be eliminated 
because they are traditional, any more 
than they should be retained for the same 
reason. Neither should new materials 
be welcomed solely because they are new, 
but they should possess indubitable inter- 
est values. 
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g. Scientific studies on a large scale 
are needed-to determine interest factors 
and placement difficulties of new or rela- 
tively untried material. 

10. There is need for a more exhaus- 
tive study of the procedures of the typi- 
cal junior high school with respect to lit- 
erature, in order to determine whether 
it is fulfilling its avowed purposes. 

11. Textbook writers and compilers of 
children’s anthologies should select ma- 
terials with a view to the recognition of 
interest values, should avoid overlapping 
from grade to grade, and should provide 
informational material written in appeal- 
ing manner. 

12. Finally, the wise and forward-look- 
ing teacher will seek to evaluate her own 
literary prejudices, and her own prac- 
tice, in the light of scientific evidence, 
and will shape her course accordingly. 
To the individual teacher, always, be- 
longs the interpretation. 


THE SERVICE LOAD IN TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES* 


PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 
PPROXIMATELY thou- 


sand teachers in sixty-nine teachers 
colleges (and normal schools) in twenty- 
eight states kept a diary showing how 
they spent their time, using a code de- 
vised by the author. The study was un- 
dertaken under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges 
and the generous response for informa- 
tion was due to the interest of this body 
in the problem. The particular interest 
of the committee on standards and sur- 
veys of this association was that of de- 
termining how a standard service load 
should be determined and how the stand- 
ard should be stated. 


two 


In solving this problem the author de- 
veloped the idea of a service load ratio. 
Just as in music vibration ratios of the 
major chord are always 4, 5, 6, and 8, 
so in each department of instruction 
there are approximately constant ratios 
(somewhat inherent in the subject itself) 
between the four fundamental divisions 
of a teacher’s work, namely, class work, 
preparation, routine work, and student 
relations. These ratios were determined 
for each of the thirteen departments of 
instruction, using the average values for 
each of these four divisions in each de- 
partment. Then assuming a reasonably 
constant weekly service load (from the 


average of all teachers) the amounts of 


* By Lynn Banks McMullen, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 244. 
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class work, preparation, routine, and 
student relations were calculated, using 
the service load ratios as determined for 
each department. For example: The 
service load ratios for mathematics teach- 
ers having a teaching load of 350 student- 
hours are, class work .35, preparation 
18, routine .35, and student relations 
12. Assuming a service load of forty- 
two hours per week gives, after making 
the necessary corrections, approximately 
16 class hours per week. Using this 
method for all other departments a 
schedule of class hours is recommended 
which will tend to equalize the total 
service load. 


FINDINGS AND SUMMARY 


Some other points brought out in the 
study are as follows: 

1. The amount of energy expended in 
an hour of teaching dissimilar subjects 
has no effect upon the total time put in 
by the teachers. English and manual 
arts are near the top in total service load, 
and language and home economics are 
near the bottom. 

2. The average deviation is large, but 
teachers agree fairly well upon a forty- 
two hour week. 

3. A teacher distributes his time over 
a range of activities, thirty-one in all. 

4. A comparison between university 
service load, as reported by Koos, and 
teachers college service load shows little 
difference, the latter being slightly larger. 
The high school teacher, as reported by 
Davis, carries about four and one-half 
hours per week more than does the teach- 
ers college teacher. 

5. Teaching in a teachers college is a 
full-time job. Very little outside work 
for pay is done. 

6. It is possible for our teachers col- 
leges to reach the standards already set 
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up by the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges. 

7. Men teachers carry a greater serv- 
ice load than do the women teachers. 

8. The service load (and also the fac- 
tors ‘preparation’ and ‘routine’) shows a 
tendency to increase with training up to 
that required for the Master’s degree, 
beyond which there is usually a decrease. 

9. Preparation does not vary with ex- 
perience, 


recreation, student _ relations, 


routine, miscellaneous 


search. 


reading, or re- 
It decreases when there is much 
repetition of classes. It increases with 
an increase in training (professionalism). 
It seems to depend upon the individual 
attitude toward work. 

10. There is a marked positive cor- 
relation between general worth to the 
school and salary except where salary 
depends largely upon tenure. There is 
a negligible correlation between service 
load and salary, which indicates that the 
service load should be equalized and that 
salary should vary according to power. 
11. The most strategic work, that in- 
volving much in the way of personal 
done by the group of 
teachers (critic teachers) having the least 
training and receiving the least salary. 
12. Suggestions in regard to a better 
distribution of 


relations, is 


time are: a) routine 
work should be decreased and the han- 
dling of it stressed in the training of 
teachers; b) preparation should be in- 
creased (the present ratio of approxi- 
mately half an hour of preparation to 
an hour of teaching is much too low) ; 
c) housework should be decreased, re- 
search increased, outdoor exercise in- 
creased, and literary activity increased. 

And, finally, it is recommended that 
individual teachers college faculties make 
similar studies of the service load as a 
regular part of a continuing self survey. 





























BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
HE Executive Committee of the 

Board of Trustees at their meeting 
on Thursday, January 27, 1927, accepted 
with deep regret the resignation of 
Charles T. McFarlane, Pd.D., Con- 
troller and Professor of Geography in 
Teachers College, to take effect June 30, 
1927. McFarlane 
granted leave of absence for the Spring 


Professor was also 
Session of the current year. 

The Committee appointed George S. 
Ph.D., now Edu- 


cation in the University of Chicago, as 


Counts, Professor of 


Associate Director of the International 
Institute and Professor of Education in 
Teachers College from and after July 1, 
1927, to succeed Professor William F. 


Russell, Dean-elect. 
DINNER IN HONOR OF 
DR. COE 


On of Dr. 
George A. Coe’s colleagues and former 


January 10 a number 


students gave a dinner for him at the 
Men's Faculty Club, on the occasion of 
his retirement from his professorship at 
Teachers College. For many years Dr. 
Coe has been planning to give up the 
to 
have time for the work and play that 


academic routine at sixty-five so as 


have been impossible while he was tied 
to the classroom. His energy and health 
give promise of a long period of service 


and enjoyment well earned after thirty- 


7: 











nine years of strenuous university teach. 
ing, of which the last five have bee 
spent at Teachers College. 


The dinner was attended by one hyp. 
dred and thirty-six friends and was ; 
delightful occasion. Addresses were made 
by Professor Harrison Elliott of Uniog 
Seminary, Professor A. J. W. Myers of 
Hartford, Professor Helen T. Woolley 
of Teachers College, Mr. E. L. Shaver 
of Boston, and Dr. B. S. Winchester of 
the Federal Council of Churches. Pro. 
fessor John H. Gray of Washington pre. 
sided. 

A birthday cake illuminated with sixty. 
five candles added to the festivity of the 
occasion. 

The naturally 
centered around the problems to whic 
Dr. Coe has been devoting himself as 
a writer and teacher. 


subjects discussed 


In the near future 
the addresses, 
quotations from the many letters of con- 
gratulation that Dr. Coe has received, 


a pamphlet containing 


a list of his writings, and his own brief 
address at the dinner will be issued by 
the Religious Education Association. 

In his address Dr. Coe spoke in part 
as follows: “It seems to me, as I surver 
my experience, that I have been most 
nearly right when I have leaned most 
towards the radical side of any question 
and most nearly wrong when I have 
the side. 
You may draw from this whatever in- 
ference you like; I will draw none. But 
at least you perceive here an expression 
8 


leaned towards conservative 
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of my present attitude towards the great 
issues that have agitated the churches, 
and society at large, during a generation. 

“How glad I am that I chose the 
academic profession! It has kept me in 
touch with young life, and this has helped 
prevent my spirit from growing old as 
fast as otherwise it might have done. If 
I were now to indulge in wishes for the 
impossible, I should desire to be still 
longer associated with you young people 
in the reconstruction that is now upon us. 
Your task is nothing less than that of 
re-building the foundations of our society, 
including the re-creation of religion it- 
self. No existing religion—whether 
Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, Buddhist, 
or whatever—in its present form and 
policies seems to be able to save society. 
To you comes the call, therefore, to 
bring religion itself to a new birth. All 
the courage, all the grit and tenacity, all 
the patient good-will of which you are 
capable will be required, but the ad- 
venture is a glorious one.” 

EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

The Division of Field Studies has un- 
dertaken a survey of Duval County, Fla. 
This county includes the city of Jackson- 
ville. Mr. G. Elmer Wilbur, super- 
intendent of schools in the entire county, 
has inaugurated this survey. The mem- 
bers of the second major course are par- 
ticipating in the field work. Half of this 
group spent the week of February 14 in 
field work at Jacksonville, working under 
the direction of Professors George D. 
Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt. In March 
the other half of this group will spend 
time in Jacksonville in connection with 
this study. The report will be made avail- 
able to the Board of Education early in 
June. 


Professor Strayer spent the week of 
January 23 in Ohio speaking before 
teachers, chambers of commerce, and 
other lay groups in Lima, Dayton, Spring- 
field, Fremont, Lakewood, and Cleveland. 





Professor Carter Alexander gave two 
addresses before the Missouri School 
Administrative Association meeting at 
Columbia, Mo., on February 3. The 
first dealt with the state’s part in financ- 
ing education, and the second with the 
distribution of state school funds. 





On January 10 Professor Paul R. 
Mort advised the members of the State 
Department of Education and repre- 
sentatives of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Montgomery, upon a plan for 
the extension of state support for public 
schools in Alabama. 





The Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, is printing a Score Card and 
Standards for the Central Administra- 
tive Offices of School Systems. This 
score card has been prepared by Pro- 
fessors George D. Strayer and N. L. 
Engelhardt and Mr. Willard S. Elsbree. 
The authors have endeavored to set up 
standards which should govern school 
boards and administrative officers in pro- 
viding more adequately for the adminis- 
trative quarters needed in school sys- 
tems. 





Professors Strayer and Engelhardt de- 
livered the report of the Fort Lee, N. J., 
survey to the Board of Education of 
Fort Lee on January 18. 





Professor Mort spent January 24 in 
Albany, conferring with representatives 
of the State Department of Education 
and of the State Teachers Association 
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on the new bill for the extension of the 
State Support System of the State of 
New York. The bill is now before the 
Legislature. It represents the plan sub- 
mitted by Professor Mort to the Gov- 
ernors Commission last year for the 
financial relief of cities and the extension 
of the equalization program. It pro- 
immediate increase in 
support of $18,500,000, and three addi- 
tional annual increments of $5,500,000. 


poses an state 





Professor Engelhardt addressed the 
Kiwanis Club, West Aurora, IIl., on 
Thursday, January 27. His topic was 
“The 


tional Problems.” He 


of Some Local Educa- 
also held con- 
Board of Education 
and the administrative staff at this same 
time with reference to the future school 


Solution 


ferences with the 


building program of this community. 





The students majoring in Educational 
with _ their 
wives, were the guests of Professor and 
Mrs. Strayer at a dinner at the Faculty 
Club on Friday, February 4. 


Administration, together 





The Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, announces for early publication 
School Building Problems by Professors 
George D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt. 
This is the second of a series of prob- 
lem books prepared by these authors. 
Students 
superintendents of schools, architects, and 


of educational administration, 

school board members are all interested 

in the problems, which have to do with 

1. The evaluation of the plant as it 
at present exists. 


No 


. The determination of the locations 
for new buildings both to satisfy 
the immediate needs of the school 
system and to provide for the period 
which lies immediately ahead. 
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3. The procedures which may be ex- 
pected to bring the best results in 
the selection of the architect, the 
planning of the building, the letting 
of the contract, and the supervision 
of the work. 

4. The development of schedules of 
accommodations and the determina- 
tion of the standards to be followed. 

5. The financing of the undertaking. 

All of these problems, with their many 
variations, have been assembled from 
school systems covering the greater part 
of the United States and from 


munities varying in size from the village 


com- 


to the large city. 

In the preparation of this book, a 
bibliography of four thousand titles was 
assembled 


and from this extensive dis- 


cussion of school building problems a 


highly selected bibliography has been 
given in connection with each special 
problem. 


The book will serve as a handbook for 
superintendents of schools, architects, and 
school board members in that it presents 
not merely the problems which they will 
have to solve, but refers them to the 
will be 


necessary for the solution of the problem 


sources of information which 


presented or one similar to it. It con- 
tains over 700 pages and is profusely 
illustrated with school building plans and 
other diagrams. 
Professor N. L. 
Teachers College, and Professor Fred 
Engelhardt of the University of Min- 
nesota, have sent to the press of the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, the manuscript for a book entitled 
The Business Administration of Public 
This study will treat, 
among other things, the sources of in- 
accounts; the 


Engelhardt of 


School Systems. 


come; classification of 
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funds of a local school system; general 
principles of school accounting; property 
management; depreciation and insurance ; 
the debt of a local school system; the 
administration and control of bond is- 
sues; financial statements and reports; 
the budget, its preparation and use; pay- 
roll accounting; standardization and pur- 
chase of materials; storeroom manage- 
ment; textbook management; cost finding 
and cost accounting; statistical aids in 
financial accounting; financial auditing; 
and other general office practices for the 
central office of city school systems. It 
is a textbook designed for teaching in 


classes in educational administration. 





An Index for a School Report, by Pro- 
fessor Alexander, has recently been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. This pamphlet of 
sixty-nine pages is to be used to reduce 
a superintendent’s work in deciding what 
to include in the annual school report, 
and to make its contents accessible to 
school workers and the public. It lists 
over twenty-five hundred items and cross 
references. 


ADVISERS OF WOMEN AND 
GIRLS 


ADVISERS CLUB 
On February 14 the Advisers Club 


held the first meeting of the semester 
as guests of Professor Sarah M. Sturte- 
vant at the Woman’s Faculty Club. Mrs. 
Katherine Osborne, head of the Stu- 
dents’ Union in Boston, a center for some 
six hundred girls who are studying in 
various schools and colleges of Boston, 
spoke on “Avocations.”” Mrs. Osborne, 
who is herself a connoisseur of rare 
papers and the art of bookbinding, il- 
lustrated her lecture by very fine ex- 
amples of handicraft, and indicated how 
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hobbies of various sorts may be used for 
the enrichment of life in student dormi- 
tories. 





During the past semester various mem- 
bers of the Advisers class have had the 
privilege of visiting the University of 
Pennsylvania, Temple University, 
Swarthmore College, New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women, New Haven Normal 
School, Rochester junior high schools, and 
several Massachusetts normal schools. 
Everywhere the visiting students have had 
the most cordial coéperation of the in- 
stitutions visited in their effort to get in 
touch with the actual work of deans in 


the field. 





Under the supervision of Dr. Ruth 
Strang, a group of the members of the 
Advisers class made a study of the daily 
schedule as an aid to advisers in meeting 
the needs of girls in school. The study 
was made in Horace Mann School with 
the codperation of Miss Helen M. Atkin- 
son, assistant principal, and Miss La 
Vergne Wood, class teacher. Miss Edith 
Stauffer, dean of girls of Bronxville 
High School, N. Y., Miss Ethel B. La 
More, dean of girls of Hastings High 
School, Mich., and Miss Lillian Bowie, 
dean of girls, Woodward High School, 
Cincinnati, O., are codperating in the 
study, the results of which are to be re- 
ported in the high school section of the 
National Dean’s Association 
by Miss Bowie. 


in Dallas 


ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews has 
compiled costs for Summer Session stu- 
dents furnished by 122 women students 
in the 1926 Summer Session and found 
that the median cost exclusive of railroad 
travel was $231, including tuition, room, 
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and 


board, miscellaneous ex- 


laundry 
penses. 

This total varies from a minimum of 
$129 to a maximum of $373, and half 
the group, excluding those whose ex- 
penses were least and those whose were 
$208 to The 


median expenditure for tuition was $76; 


most, spent from $260. 
for room, board, and laundry $107; and 
for miscellaneous costs, $45. Living costs 
for room, board, and laundry vary from 
a minimum of $30, achieved by persons 
who are. working their way in part, to 
Half the 


spent between $91 and $124. 


a maximum of $228. croup 
Expendi- 
for railroad travel is not included 
in the above. 


ture 
It varies from $5 to $260, 
with a median of $65; half the group 
spending from $38 to $138. In terms 
of these medians, the total expense in- 
cluding railroad travel might be stated 
as $293. 

The second revised edition of Success- 
ful Family Life on the Moderate In- 
come by Mary Hinman Abel has just 
come from the Lippincott Press under 


the editorship of Professor Andrews. 





Professor Ernest R. Groves, lecturer 
on Economic and Social Aspects of the 
Family in the Summer Sessions of 
1925-26, has recently been lecturing in 


various centers throughout the country 


while on sabbatical leave from Boston 
University, where he holds the chair of 
Professor of Sociology. His discussion 


of the problems of social adjustments in 
the family have attracted widespread at- 
tention, and are now to be given in writ- 
ten form in his Social Problems of the 
Family, 


Press. 


published by the Lippincott 


Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer’s lecture on 


“The Influence of Women on Higher 
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Education” is reported in the January 
Bulletin of the Garland School, Boston. 
The lecture was delivered on December 
3, 1926, in commemoration of the birth- 
day of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, former 
lecturer on home economics in Teachers 
College. 

National Thrift Day, January 17, the 
Anniversary of Franklin's 
birth, was observed in Teachers College 


Benjamin 


with a student and staff meeting arranged 
by the department of Economic Science, 
Addresses were given on investments by 
Mr. Clark Williams, of the 
Teachers College Board of Trustees and 
head of the Clark Williams Company, 
Mr. Edward 

An address 
on life insurance was given by Mr. Bar- 
clay Hueill, of the Teachers’ 


treasurer 


investment bankers, and 


Barker, of the same firm. 


Insurance 
and Annuity Association of the Carnegie 
loundation. 


EDUCATIONAL 
& VOCATIONAL 


SOCIOLOGY 
EDUCATION 

Four trips have recently been made by 
the Educational Sociology Club to Negro 
Harlem; to the Household Arts Depart- 
ment of Teachers College; to the Pres- 
Medical and to the 
Lower East Side. All of the trips were 


byterian Center; 
well attended by enthusiastic and satis- 
fied groups. 

Educational 
with 
of Pro- 
fessor David Snedden, gave a “bon voyage 
dinner” to Dr. and Mrs. Snedden at the 
Men’s Faculty Club. Professor Franklin 
T. Baker, acting as toastmaster, intro- 
duced the speakers, Dean-elect William 
F. Russell, Professor Mabel Carney, and 
Dr. Snedden. Dr. Snedden is making 


On January 25. the 
Club, in 


and 


Sociology cooperation 


former present students 
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his trip by freighter to South Africa, go- 
ing from there to Australia, and visiting 
the Hawaiian Islands on his way home. 
He left New York City on January 29, 
and will return for Summer Session. 


EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor Rudolf Pintner is back again 
after a half year’s leave of absence. Pro- 
fessor Arthur I. Gates will be away 
this Spring Session. 

Professor Whitley spoke on January 
28 to the New Jersey State League of 
Nursing Education at its annual In- 
stitute, held in Newark, N. J. 


FINE ARTS 
Professor George J. Cox will address 
the students of the School Arts League 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art on 


March 12, his subject being “Line and 
Dark-and-Light.” 





Mr. Charles J. Martin recently ad- 
dressed the New York high school art 
teachers. His topic was “Tendencies in 
Art Education in High Schools.” He 
also gave a talk to the art instructors of 
the Evander Childs High School upon 
the “Influence of Recent Painting on Art 
Education.” 





Professor Grace Cornell addressed the 
Retail Drygoods Association 
Convention on Wednesday, February 9. 
Her subject was “Art, a Factor in Better 
Distribution.” She also lectured on 
“Color and Its Use” before the art 
teachers of the state of Connecticut on 
February 10. 


National 





Miss Elise Ruffini is now organizing 
her second Fine Arts Trip to Europe. 
The party sails the first part of July 
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and visits England, France, Italy, Switz- 
erland, and other countries, returning 
to America the early part of September. 





A correction.—In the February num- 
ber of THe Recorp it was incorrectly 
stated that Miss Lucia Dement was on 
leave of absence this semester. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


Professor May B. Van Arsdale at- 
tended a meeting of the Council of Agri- 
culture and Markets in Albany, January 
19, and the annual meeting of the State 
Agriculture Society the following day. 





Miss Anna Barrows is giving radio 
talks over station WEAF, on Wednes- 
o'clock. She 
has written a booklet on “The Joys of 
Home Making,” which is being distrib- 
uted by the Broadcasting Committee 
of Greater New York Gas Companies. 


day mornings at eleven 





Miss Bertha E. Shapleigh, whose 
courses were not given during the 
Winter Session, went to California 


December 8 and returned January 30 to 
resume her work during the Spring Ses- 
sion. 





The members of the staff of Foods and 
Cookery were the guests of the Home 
Economics Club of Teachers College at 
the meeting held on December 16. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


The Horace Mann School’s Fortieth 
Anniversary was observed on January 
22 at a luncheon at the Hotel Astor. 
Over thirteen hundred men and women 
from the field of education, the profes- 
sions and the business world, together 
with alumni and teachers, gathered to 
do honor to a pioneer of education. 
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The School’s forty years of leadership 
in progressive education was set forth 
by President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Mrs. 
William C. DeMille, an alumna of the 
school, and Dr. William Fletcher Russell, 
Dean-elect of Teachers College. Mrs. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, president of 
the Parents Association of Horace Mann 
School, presided. 

Dr. Butler’s presence as one of the 
speakers was peculiarly fitting not alone 
because of his position as president of 
Columbia University, but more especi- 
ally because he was the first principal of 
the model school, organized in 1887 to 
supplement the work of educating 
teachers, which later became the Horace 
Mann School. At that time Dr. Butler 
had just been made president of the 
newly organized New York College for 
the Training of Teachers—later to be- 
come Teachers College—which like the 
original Horace Mann School was an 
outgrowth of the Industrial Education 
Association. 

Among the guests at the speakers’ 
table were Miss Amy Schiissler, one 
of the first School, 
Dr. Walter Hervey, former president of 
Teachers ‘College, Dr. John Finley, of 
the editorial staff of the New York 
Times, Henry C. Pearson, principal of 
Horace Mann, Charles C. Tillinghast, 
principal of the Boys High School. 

An account of the luncheon addresses 
will be published later. 


teachers in the 


Mrs. F. M. Meadowcroft, teacher of 
first grade, has been granted a leave of 
absence for the second half year. Her 
class during this time will be in charge 
of Miss Bess Rush, formerly assistant 
in the primary grades. 
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With the codperation of members of 
the staff of the High School, Mr. W. A. 
Barton, a graduate student with a major 
in Secondary Education, is engaged upon 
a study of “The Effect of Outlining upon 
Dr. Cecile White Flem- 
ming, the school psychologist, is codper- 
ating in the supervision of the project. 
Miss Pauline Schwartz, instructor in 
social studies in the Junior High School, 
is immediately responsible for the ad- 
justment of the study to the class work 
of the first year class in social studies 
which is participating in the investiga- 
The 
should contribute definitely to the im- 
provement of methods of study for high 
school pupils. 


Achievement.” 


tion. results of this experiment 


A high school committee, of which Miss 
Helen M. Atkinson, assistant principal 
of the school, is chairman, has worked 
this semester to devise new record forms 
for maintaining a cumulative record of 
estimates of pupils’ character traits and 
attitudes. A card has been prepared 
also for permanent record of participa- 
tion in all extra-classroom activities, and 
a third form provides for record of the 
ability and personality traits of pupils 
upon entrance. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
EDUCATION 

Professor Cora M. Winchell assisted 
the State Supervisors of Home Eco- 
nomics in a conference of Negro teachers 
of home economics, held at the Winston- 
Salem Teachers College, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., on February 25 and 26. This is 
the second annual conference in which 
Miss Winchell has participated and is 
a follow-up conference of the first one 
held a year ago, the purpose being to 
work out plans for the reconstruction 
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of the curriculum in home economics for 
the Negro schools. Previous to the con- 
ference Miss Winchell visited Negro 
schools in the state. 

On April 15 and 16 Professor Winchell 
will address the Georgia Home Eco- 
nomics Association at its eighth annual 
meeting. The subject of her address 
for Friday, April 15, is “General Trends 
in Education as Applied to Home Eco- 
nomics.” On Saturday, April 16, she 
will speak on the topic, “Building for a 
Bigger and Better Home Economics As- 
sociation.” 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 


A recent visitor at the College was 
Mr. Stanislav Spacek of Prague, from the 
Ministry of Works, an engineer who is 
interested in the application of engineer- 
ing science to household matters. His 
great interest in problems relating to 
the home has meant that he has recently 
written and published a book in Czecho- 
slovakia on household arts. 

Miss Irene Witte, of Berlin, has also 
spent some time in the department re- 
cently. She is a member of the Society 
of German Engineers, and has been scien- 
tific assistant at the Psychological Insti- 
tute. She has written and translated a 
number of books on scientific manage- 
ment, and is interested in the application 
of these principles to the household. 





Professor Emma H. Gunther spoke in 
January at the meeting of the Associa- 
tion of University Women at Kingston, 
R. I., and also at the branch in Provi- 
dence, where she was the guest of Miss 
Margaret Morriss, dean of women of 
Brown University. Later she spoke be- 
fore the branch of University Women at 
Pittsburgh and while there gave a talk 
to the women of the university, this being 
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one of a group of lectures which have 
been organized under a course called 
“Art of Living” and presented to all 
the student body. 

Other plans are being promoted in 
presenting problems relating to the home 
to students in colleges and universities 
who are non-household arts students. A 
statement has just come from Indiana 
University telling of a course given by 
Miss Edith Williams on “Principles of 
Household Organization” to non-home 
economics students. From Meredith Col- 
lege, N. C., Miss Ellen Brewer writes 
that a course on “Home Appreciation” 
has been given to freshmen and sopho- 
mores one semester, and the other semes- 
ter, with certain modifications, to 
juniors and seniors. They state that 
this course is intended primarily to help 
students in their adjustments to different 
kinds of group living, and includes the 
study of the modern family and its con- 
stituent parts, the use of time schedules 
under varying conditions, etc. Miss 
Brewer says surprising interest has been 
evinced in this course by students what- 
normal school. 

Miss Elizabeth Bache, Connecticut 
College, New London, states that the 
increase this year in students majoring 
in household arts has been fifty per cent, 
owing, they feel, in large measure to 
the new impetus through their “Art of 
Living” course given this, their third, 
year to all students. 





An increasing number of demands are 
being received for coéperation with com- 
mercial firms in various kinds of test- 
ing, and close affiliations are being made 
by Professor Balderson and Miss Eva 
Wilson. Many of these topics form in- 
teresting studies for graduate students, 


particularly in the special testing of 
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various kinds of fabrics. Coéperation 
has been carried on through a class in 
Buying, under Miss Balderson, for the 
furnishing of rooms for a clinic in the 
city, as well 
kitchen. 


as the equipment of a 


CONFERENCE OF HOUSE DIRECTORS 
The second conference of House Di- 


rectors of college dormitories and 
similar institutions arranged in connec- 
tion with courses in institution manage- 
ment, will be held in April. The first 
conference, in February 1926, was at- 
tended by approximately 250 managers 
of dormitories, clubs, hospital dietary de- 
partments, and cafeterias. In accordance 
with a at that time the 
subjects of the budget and of personnel 
will be discussed in detail at this second 


meeting. 


request made 


A complete program will be 
announced later. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 

Of international interest are books on 
homemaking written in foreign languages, 
and the first texts 
Chinese are those recently prepared by 
Mrs. F. C. Wilcox, published by Evans 
They 
are elementary treatises prepared for 
Middle School, Higher Primary or Com- 
munity Groups, and have been put in the 


among written in 


Publishing Company, Shanghai. 


form of readers, but, as the author says, 
are full of projects. It has been inter- 
esting to see the various types of illus- 
trations that have been used from 
Housewifery by Professor L. R. Balder- 
son, as well as from other books relating 
to the household. 
made by a student of Teachers College, 
Miss Caroline Chen, one of the first of 
the graduates of Yen Ching College, 


Translations will be 


Peking University, to come from their 
household arts department established five 
years ago. 
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The president of Yen Ching College, 
Mrs. Alice Frame, has sent illustrations 
and descriptions of their new buildings, 
particularly the recently finished Home 
students in 
The apathy which was 


Management House for 
household arts. 
evident among students a few years ago 
regarding questions relating to home- 
making is fast disappearing, and they re- 
port that great interest is shown among 
their groups. Miss Jean Dickinson has 
just returned to their College to resume 
her work emphasizing the application to 
social service. 

From Nanking reports have come re- 
development of 


the 


garding the gratifying 


household rather 


arts despite un- 
settled condition of that community. The 
work is under the direction of Mrs. 


Warren Stuart, a former Teachers Col- 
lege student, and through the codpera- 
tion of Professor Balderson they have 
carried on interesting experiments in the 
introduction of 


some labor-saving de- 


vices. Mrs. Stuart writes that one of 
the popular ways of entertaining Chinese 
visitors is to take them out into a room 
where a demonstration is given of a 
suction washing-machine, a wringer, and 
She that at the 
close of her year’s work of the 


Chinese mothers came with the comment, 


other devices. adds 


one 


We have been talking at home and want 
The work in- 
cludes household management, budgeting, 


to reform our kitchen.” 


laundry, nutrition, and child welfare. 


Woman’s work at Lingnan Univer- 
sity, Canton, is receiving special considera- 
tion just now in connection with the 


The work is 


under the direction of Miss Katherine 


plans for new buildings. 


Griggs who returned from Canton this 
fall, and an important meeting was held 
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recently at the Colony Club where plans 
now under way for the promotion of op- 
portunities for women were fully dis- 
cussed. 





Of real interest also is the message 
which has come from the Gloucestershire 
Training College of Domestic Science, 
England, stating that one of the most 
promising new developments is the sug- 
gestion that they act for the University 
of Cambridge in examining candidates 
for the school certificates in domestic 
science subjects. They say that it is an 
entirely new departure to include these 
subjects in the curriculum for the certifi- 
cate, and that their college is, with Kings 
College, London, the only one qualified 
to do the examining, as being the only 
college of university standing. They feel 
that such an opportunity would give them 
possibilities for much greater develop- 
ments along several lines. 

Miss Eleanor Wells, a Teachers Col- 
lege graduate, writes of her work in 
connection with the diet department of 
Otaga College, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
This is the second year that Miss Wells 
has been affliated with the college and 
has reported on the great progress along 
household lines being developed by Mrs. 
Anne Gilchrist Strong and the members 
of her New Zealand staff who have 
studied here. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
EDUCATION 


During the latter part of December 
and the first week in January, Mr. Gor- 
don Grant visited white and negro 
secondary and vocational schools, state 
departments and industrial arts teacher- 
preparatory institutions in Greensboro, 


Apex, Cary and Raleigh, N. C.; Rich- 


mond, Va., Washington, D. C., Balti- 
more, Md., and Philadelphia, Pa. A 
study of objectives and equipment in 
their relation to standards for profes- 
sional curricula for industrial arts 
teachers, as a preparation for a spring 
conference of instructors under the di- 
rection of Professor F. G. Bonser, was a 
feature of the trip. 


KINDERGARTEN—FIRST 
GRADE NEWS 


This is Professor Patty Smith Hill’s 
fortieth year of teaching. It seems 
fitting that at such a time, while she is 
still in active service, some recognition 
should be made of her great service to 
education. A committee, of which Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Pennell is the chair- 
man, has been formed to make plans for 
a dinner to be held in Miss Hill’s honor. 
The date set for the dinner is Friday, 
April 29, and the place will be announced 
later. The time selected is the week- 
end when many of Miss Hill's friends 
will be returning from the International 
Kindergarten Union at Hartford, and 
the committee feels that a great number 
of those who have come under Miss Hill’s 
influence and inspiration will be glad to 
show their appreciation and loyalty in 
this way. 

All of Miss Hill's friends are cordially 
invited to the dinner and those who do 
not receive notification of it should write 
to Miss Alexina Booth, Teachers Col- 


lege. 
MATHEMATICS 


On January 28 and 29 representatives 
of ten normal schools met at Teachers 
College in conference with Professor 
C. B. Upton to discuss the teachers’ 
course in arithmetic as given in the two- 
year normal school curriculum. At this 
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particular conference a special study was 
made of the ways of improving the stand- 
ing of normal school students who are 
deficient in arithmetic on entering the 
normal school. 

Professor W. D. Reeve spoke on 
February 21 before the teachers of 
mathematics of St. Louis, Mo., and on 
February 26 before the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics at Dallas, 
‘Tex., where he presented for discussion 
the leading features of the Second Year- 
book of the Council. On March 5 he 
addressed a joint meeting of teachers of 
mathematics of Louisiana and Mississippi 
at Shreveport. 

MUSIC EDUCATION 

Professor Charles H. Farnsworth 
visited Teachers College the latter part 
of January and pleased his many friends 
by demonstrating that his health was 
steadily improving. He _ has _ been 
engaged in research in the writing of two 
books, one of which has already gone to 
the publisher. 





On February 2, Professor Karl W. 
Gehrkens, of Oberlin College, delivered 
an address at the regular weekly convoca- 
tion of the Music Education department 
on the “Influence of Public School Music 
on Music Education in the United States.” 
Professor Gehrkens had just completed 
a survey in a number of the important 
cities in the United States and sailed on 
February 3 for a_ similar 
Europe. 


survey in 





Alumni Day, February 12, was ob- 
served by the Music Education depart- 
ment with a luncheon and program con- 
sisting of community singing of some fine 
choruses, and the Teachers College Song. 


COL 
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Addresses were delivered by Mr. John 
Neff, head of the music department of 
the State Normal School, Indiana, Pa., 
Miss Edna McEachern, of the music 
department of the State Normal School, 
Towson, Md., and Dr. Jacob Kwal- 
wasser, professor of music at Syracuse 
The departmental string 
quintet assisted. The program was in 
charge of Miss Alice Bivins, as president 
of the Music Education section of the 
Alumni Association. 


University. 





Dr. Jacob Kwalwasser, who was on 
the Summer Session staff in 1926 and 
who will return for the 1927 Summer 
Session, held a conference on Friday, 
February 11, devoted to the subject of 
“The Next Steps in the Music Educa- 
tion Testing.” The conference was at- 
tended by members of the staffs of the 
Music Education department of Teach- 
ers College and New York University, 
and by representative musicians of New 


York City. 





During the second semester the plan 
was inaugurated of having a single 
instructor for most of the theory courses 
taken at the Institute of Musical Art by 
college students. Mr. Harold Murphy, 
of the Institute staff, who has been teach- 
ing several of these courses during the 
past few years and who has been a 
regular member of the Summer Session 
staff, is in charge of these classes. At 
present the work corresponds largely to 
that which has been given regularly in 
the Institute, but gradually courses will 
be changed until they are adapted to 
special needs of the teachers as pro- 


fessionalized subject matter. 





During January and February four 
radio addresses were given by members 
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of the Music Education staff as part of 
the weekly programs broadcast from 
WEAF by Columbia University. These 
were: “Recent Tendencies in the Train- 
ing of Teachers of Music” by Professor 
Dykema; “Fundamentals in Teaching 
Song Singing and Sight Reading” by 
Miss Bivins; “Fundamentals in Teaching 
Music Appreciation” by Mr. Mohler, 
and “Fundamentals in Band and In- 
strumental Music” by Mr. Church. 





On Friday, February 4, Mr. Alfred 
A. Kugel delivered a lecture recital in 
Milbank Chapel on “Style in Music.” 
This was Mr. Kugel’s first visit since he 
assisted Professor Farnsworth in some 
demonstrations, and he 
warmly greeted. 


piano was 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCA- 
TION 


On January 25 Professor William C. 
Bagley visited the Bridgeport Normal 
School at Bridgeport, Conn., and spoke 
before the members of the faculty and 
before the city teachers of Bridgeport. 

At the annual Normal School Con- 
ference on January 28 and 29 Professor 
Bagley spoke before the Science Con- 
ference Group on “The Place of Science 
in the Program of Normal School Train- 
ing.” 

On his recent trip to the Pacific Coast 
Professor Edward S. Evenden visited the 
following institutions: State Normal 
School, Monmouth, Ore.; State Teach- 
ers College, Calif. ; 
University of California; University of 
California, Southern Branch; University 
of Southern California; State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Mo.; State Normal 
School, Ypsilanti, Mich.; State Normal 


San Francisco, 
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School, Kalamazoo, Mich.; University 
of Chicago. These visits were made 
primarily to study improvements in recent 
buildings. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Standards and Surveys of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, Pro- 
fessor Evenden presided at the Saturday 
morning session of the program of that 
association in Dallas. 





Professor Thomas Alexander, in co- 
operation with Miss Ruth McMurry, 
of Peabody College, and with Dr. Max 
Miiller, Director of Secondary Schools 
in Lippe, Germany, has completed a 
report of the training of modern lan- 
guage teachers in France and Germany 
for the Modern Language Association. 

“The Supervision of Student-Teaching 
in German Elementary and Secondary 
Teacher-Training Institutions” was the 
topic of a paper read by Professor 
Alexander at the meeting of the Super- 
visors of Student Teaching held in Dallas 
on February 28. 

Professor Alexander has _ recently 
started a long-time curriculum experi- 
ment in codperation with the public 
schools of Greenville, S. C. 





Dr. John A. H. Keith, since 1925 a 
member of the Normal School group 
during the Summer Session, has been 
appointed State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Pennsylvania. Dr. Keith 
has been principal of the Indiana, Pa., 
State Normal School since 1917. 





Mr. M. A. O’Rear, for many years 
director of training in the State Teachers 
College at Springfield, Mo., is on leave 
of absence this semester and has enrolled 
in Teachers College to take work in 
normal school education. 
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Dr. Frank S. Salisbury, of the State 
Normal School, Bellingham, Wash., is 
also here on leave of absence. He is 
writing and carrying out some special 


investigations in which he is interested. 





Mr. Noble Lee Garrison, who was in 
College during 
director of 


residence at “Teachers 
1925-26, and 


elementary education at the State Nor- 


who is now 
mal College, Ypsilanti, Mich., reported 
on the training and status of training 
school teachers at the national meeting 
of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges in Texas. 
NURSING EDUCATION 

Professor Isabel M. Stewart spoke at 
the January Institute of the New York 
League of Nursing Education on “The 
Use of the Case Study Method in Nurs- 
ing Schools.” Miss Mary Marvin con- 
ducted an interesting session on Ward 
Teaching at the same Institute. 





Elizabeth C. 


recently spent three weeks visiting schools 


Professor Burgess 


of nursing connected with universities. 


Her trip included visits to Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland, the 
University of Cincinnati, Washington 


University in St. Louis, University of 


Indiana in Indianapolis, University of 


Minnesota, University of Wisconsin, 
University of Michigan, and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

On January 19, Miss 
dressed the North Carolina State Hos- 
pital Association in Charlotte, N. C., 


on “State Standards of Nursing Educa- 


Burgess ad- 


tion.” 





Miss Amelia Grant (A.M. 1924) has 
been appointed director of the 
Bureau of Nursing created in the Health 


new 
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Department of New York City under 
the administration of Commissioner 
Harris. Although this will 


necessitate Miss Grant’s resignation as 


Louis I. 


assistant executive officer of the Bellevue- 
Yorkville Health Demonstration, — in 
which the Board of Health has taken 
such a responsible part from the begin- 
ning, it will in no way interfere with but, 
on the other hand, will tend to strengthen 
and promote the splendid coéperation that 
has developed between the Demonstra- 
tion Staff and the Board of Health. 





Miss Bertha Pullen (B.S. 1925), who 
been Miss Lucetta 
Daniell, Social Director of Teachers Col- 
lege, accepted a position as assistant in 
the Nursing School of St. 
Assisi Hospital, Rio de Janeiro, and left 


has assistant to 


Francis of 


early in February for Brazil. 





Miss Harriet Gillett (B.S. 1926) has 
been appointed superintendent of nurses 
of the Samaritan Hospital, Troy, N. Y. 





Miss Clara B. Rue (B.S. February 
1927) has been appointed to the position 
Public 
Health Nursing Association of Louis- 


ville, Ky. 


of educational director of the 


NUTRITION 
Professor Henry C. Sherman’s address 


and Health,”’ 


International 


on “Nutrition delivered 
before the Institute of 
Politics at Williamstown last August, 
full 


number of Industrial and Engineering 


was printed in in the December 


Chemistry. 


At the Ellen H. Richards Memorial 
Exercises of the School of Household 
and Arts, Pratt Institute, on 
December 3, Professor Grace MacLeod 


Science 
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spoke to the student body on “Personal 
Reminiscences of Mrs. Richards.” 





On December 6 Professor MacLeod 
lectured in the Freshman Orientation 
Course at Skidmore College on the sub- 
ject of what constitutes an adequate diet 
and a state of good nutrition, the object 
being to acquaint the freshmen with the 
scope and content of the field of nutri- 
tion study. 





At the Annual Extension Conference 
held at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, Amherst, Mass., in December, 
Professor Mary S. Rose addressed the 
Home Demonstration Section on “Re- 
cent Progress in Nutrition” and follow- 
ing the lecture acted as leader of a round 
table to discuss the subject. 


At. the Philadelphia meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science one of the open sessions 
consisted of a symposium on the general 
subject, “Science in Relation to Edu- 
cation,” Dr. Otis T. Caldwell presiding. 
Professor Sherman read at this session 
a paper entitled “Recent Contributions 
of Chemistry to Human Nutrition.” 


In the December and January num- 
bers of the Journal of Chemical Educa- 
tion appeared the second and third papers 
by Professor Sherman on “The Vita- 
mins,” the titles being, respectively, “Vita- 
min C (Water-Soluble C)” and “Vita- 
min A (Fat-Soluble A).” 


At Mt. Holyoke College, on January 
10, Professor MacLeod lectured in the 
Freshman Hygiene Course on the sub- 
ject, “What do You Eat? Does It Mat- 


” 


ter: 


Professor Rose lectured at the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences on 
January 12 on “What the Homemaker 
Needs to Know about Nutrition.” 





The School of Domestic Arts and 
Science of Chicago held a well-attended 
three-day conference for homemakers 
and others interested, on January 19, 20, 
and 21. On the third day Professor 
Rose lectured in the morning on “Getting 
Acquainted with Our Foods” and in the 
afternoon on “Contributions of Nutri- 


tion Research to Child Welfare.” 


Professor MacLeod addressed the 
Edgewater, N. J., Women’s Club on 
January 27, her subject being “A Dose of 
Useful Knowledge in Small Pills.” On 
January 24 she addressed a joint ses- 
sion of the National Canners Associa- 
tion and National Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation at the twentieth annual conven- 
tion of the National Canners Association 
held in Atlantic City. The subject of the 
address was “Food Facts—What Use 
Should Be Made of Them?” 


Dr. Margaret C. 
leased from her position of instructor 


Hessler was re- 


in the Nutrition department at the close 
of the first semester to take the position 
of assistant professor of home economics 
at the University of Missouri. Miss 
Clara M. Taylor, who acted as assistant 
in the department during the first semes- 
ter, has taken Dr. Hessler’s place as in- 
structor and Miss Helen M. Taylor has 
been appointed assistant. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The dinner given Dr. George A. Coe 
on the occasion of his retirement is re- 
ported on page 738. 
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On February 1 an informal reception 
and dinner were given Dr. George A. 
Coe by the students now in the depart- 
ment of The 
“Quartet” Theological 
Seminary 


Religious Education. 


from Union 
provided harmonious enter- 
tainment during the reception and at the 
opening of the after-dinner program. 
Mr. Lennig Sweet presided and called 
upon Mr. Bishop, Mr. Timothy Lew, 
opportunely returned from China, Miss 
Kugler, and Mr. Obenhaus to express 
the appreciation of their fellow students 
for Dr. friendly 
youthful leadership. A leather travel- 
ling clock was presented by Mr. Oben- 
haus as spokesman of the group, with 
the expectation that Dr. Coe would “con- 


Coe’s teaching and 


tinue to keep ahead of the times.” In 
fulfillment of this expectation Dr. Coe’s 
speech dealt more with his plans for the 
future and the issues of the present than 
with recollections of the past. The 
singing of “Auld Lang Syne” closed the 
evening’s friendly fellowship. 





Dr. Adelaide T. 


from her semester’s leave of absence and 


Case has returned 


has resumed her work in the department. 
RURAL EDUCATION 
The Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


172-page 
Country 


College, has recently issued a 
bulletin, Four Years in a 
School, the first extensive account of the 
Teachers College Rural Experimental 
School at Quaker Grove, N. J., which 
has been maintained since 1921 through 
the generous support of Mr. Felix War- 
burg, of the Teachers College Board of 
Trustees. 

The bulletin, by Professor Dunn and 
Miss teacher of the 
school during the “Four Years,” is a 


based 


Marcia Everett, 


descriptive account largely on 
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Miss Everett's diary, on excerpts from 
the school paper, the Quaker News, and 
on the minutes of the Young American 
Club of the school. It outlines the gen- 
eral plan upon which the school’s cur: 
riculum is organized, discusses at length 
the daily program, pictures a day’s work 
for each of the three groups, A, B, and 
C, which supplant the eight grades or- 
dinarily found in one-teacher schools, de- 
scribes the school’s equipment and _ its 
use, and gives very full accounts of the 
growth of the school as a democracy 
through the development of the Young 
American Club; of the activities spon- 
sored by the Club; and of the work in 
with its 
English composition. 


nature study correlations in 





The Quaker Grove School, on account 
of its growth in numbers, is now a two- 
teacher school, with Miss Everett as its 
principal. Fortunately for the continua- 
tion of the original experiment, the pur- 
pose of which was to effect a practicable 
organization of an enriched curriculwn 
in a one-teacher school, Teachers Col- 
lege has this year been enabled to take 
over the supervision of the eight one- 
teacher schools of Wilton, a rural town 
in Connecticut. This has been made pos- 
sible by a subsidy from the Keith Foun- 
dation, through the interest of its presi- 
dent, Mr. Ralph S. Rounds, of New York 
City and Wilton. By the unanimous 
action of the school board of Wilton, it 
was decided to put these schools under 
a supervisor who should be a member of 
the Teachers College staff and work un- 
der the direction of the department of 
Rural Education. Miss Hilda Hughes, 
an A.M. graduate of 1926, and formerly 
superintendent of La Grange County, 
Ind., one of the two experimental coun- 
ties in the General Education Board's 
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recent experimental test of rural super- 
vision, is supervisor in charge. 





The influence of African interests upon 
Rural Education activities in the College 
is still evident. One expression of this 
interest has been the varied number of 
lecture engagements filled by Professor 
Mabel Carney this fall, including ad- 
dresses at Hampton Institute; before the 
Foreign Missions Conference in Atlantic 
City; the International Association of 
Agricultural Missions in New York; the 
North Carolina State Association of 
Negro Teachers at Salisbury; and sev- 
eral local churches and mission groups in 
New York, Brooklyn, and other eastern 
cities. Another is the offering of special 
courses and units in Rural Education for 
both missionary and foreign students. 
Still a third is a special series of 
lectures recently presented under the 
auspices of the Rural Education depart- 
ment on Negro education and race rela- 
tionships in the United States. This 
series included among other speakers Mr. 
Leo M. Favrot, field agent of the Gen- 
eral Education Board; Dr. W. E. Du- 
Bois, noted Negro lecturer and publicist, 
New York City; and Mr. W. W. Alex- 
ander, director of the United States Com- 
mission on Interracial Codéperation, At- 
lanta, Ga. 





A new book on Rural School Admin- 
istration by Professor J. E. Butterworth. 
of Cornell University, has just appeared 
in the Rural Education Series of Mac- 


millan Company, edited by Professor 


Mabel Carney. This volume is unique, 
according to the Editor’s Introduction, in 
that it presents its subject with “a clear 
understanding of the psychology of far- 
mers and is guided in its recommendations 
by the latest and most scientific contribu- 
tions of rural sociologists.” 

Professor Butterworth will offer a 
course in Rural School Administration 
in the Summer Session of 1927. 
TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

Mrs. Evelyn S. Tobey conducted two 
all-day meetings with the Massachusetts 
Home Demonstration Agents on January 
26 in Boston, and on January 27 in Spring- 
field. The subject for both conferences 
was “Millinery 
Workers.” These same groups of Home 
Demonstration Agents met on January 
27 and January 28 with Miss Esther M. 
Cundiff, for a consideration of “Trends 
in Children’s Clothing” and “The Hy- 
giene of Children’s Clothing.” 


Projects for Home 





On January 5 Mrs. Tobey addressed 
the annual meeting of farm women in 
Worcester, Mass., on “What the Mirror 
Reveals” and later in the month spoke 
before the Girls Club of Paterson, N. J.. 
on “New Clothes.” 

Miss Lillian H. Locke spoke at the 
evening meeting held on January 26 at 
the Home Information Center of Holy- 
oke, Mass., on “Fear, Fashion, Funds, 
and Clothes.” This center is under the 
direction of Miss Jennie Bear, a former 
student of Teachers College. 
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President: Mr. Zenos Scott, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

First Vice-President: Dr. FANNIE W. Duwwn, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College. 

Second Vice-President: Dr. Bessis Legs GAmpriLL, Professor of Education, 
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Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, 
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Members-at-Large: Mr. Frank Picks i, Superintendent of Schools, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 
Miss ANNIE Grace, 300 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Alumni Trustees: Mr. Jesse Homer NEWLON, Superintendent of Schools, 
Denver, Colo. 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes, 301 American State Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Alumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 
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Field Secretary, Teachers College, New York City. 


SECRETARY-TREASURERS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUBS 


Revised list. Send corrections to Alumni Office, 
Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City 


Arrica—SoutHw Arrica CLus ARKANSAS—STATE CLUB 
Dr. E. G. Malherbe Mr. H. G. Hotz 
University of Cape Town University of Arkansas 
Cape Town, South Africa Fayetteville, Ark. 
CALIFORNIA—SOUTHERN CLuB 
ALABAMA—STATE CLUB Miss Lela W. Aultman 
Miss Agnes Harris 6811 Leland Way 
Auburn, Ala. Hollywood, Calif. 
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Cuina—East CHINA 
Mrs. Nita M. Stallings 
Soochow, Ku, China 


ConNECTICUT—New Haven CLus 
Miss Frances Terrill 
100 Whalley Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 


ConNECTICUT—STATE CLUB 
Mrs. A. W. Jennings 
1172 Chapel Street 
New Haven, Conn. 


Georcia—StTaTE CLuB 
Miss Leila Bunce 
Director, Home Economics 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 


INDIANA—SOUTH BgeNnp CLuB 
Miss Mamie E. Kerner 
115 North William Street 
South Bend, Ind. 


INDIANA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. Howard R. Evans 
Principal of Schools 
Fontanet, Ind. 


Matne—State Cius 
Mr. Frank D. Rowe 
Supt. of Schools 
Warren, Me. 


MARYLAND—STATE CLUB 
Miss Lucetta M. Sisk 
Principal, High School 
Randallstown, Md. 


MicH1IGAN—ANN Arsor CLUB 
Secretary 
Miss Ethyl M. Neelands 
Couzens Hall 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Treasurer 
Miss Edith Bader 
548 Thompson Street 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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MicHiGAN—BatTt_e Creek CLus 
Mrs. D. R. Dudley 
Assist. Superintendent of Schools 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


MicuicAN—Detroit CLus 
Recording Secretary 
Miss Zaide L. Voorheis 
Northern High School 
Detroit, Mich. 


Treasurer 
Kenneth Scaall 
Detroit, Mich. 


MicH1GAN—Granp Rapips CLus 
Mrs. Mabel Hutchings Bellows 
Kensington School 
Kensington and Curve Sts. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MicHIGAN — NorRTHERN 
CLuB 
Mr. Sidney Herring 
401 Front Street 
Marquette, Mich. 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Elizabeth Sadley 
Northrop Collegiate School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Missourtr—Kansas City CLus 
Miss Madeleine Farley 
805 East 30th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Missouri—St. Louis Cius 
Mr. H. P. Stellwagen 
Board of Education 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Miussourti—Statg Cus 
Miss Margaret Gartenbach 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New YorK—Burrato Cius 
Miss Agnes McCarthy 
Technical High School 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NortTH CaroOLINA—STATE CLUB 

Mr. L. R. Johnson 

111 Steele Street 

High Point, N. C. 
Ou10o—Akron CLuB 

Miss Clara Barker 

614 West Market Street 

Akron, O. 
On10—ATHENS CLUB 

Mrs. E. B. Smith 

University of Ohio 

Athens, O. 
Oxn10—CINCINNATI CLUB 

Mr. E. D. Roberts 

Asst. Superintendent of Schools 

Denton Building 

Cincinnati, O. 
On10o—CLEVELAND CLUB 

Secretary 

Miss Liva Biszantz 

11311 Clifton Blvd. 

Cleveland, O. 

Treasurer 

Miss Mary C. Frederick 

Mill School 

Cleveland, O. 
On1to—Kent Crus 

Miss Isabelle Hazen 

Franklin Apartments 

Kent, O. 
Ou10—Totepo Cius 

Miss Grace Gordon 

Riverside School 

Toledo, O. 


OKLAHOMA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Frances J. Evans 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. 
PENNSYLVANIA—HARRISBURG CLUB 
Miss Helen Krall 
221 S. 13th Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA—PHILADELPHIA CLUB 
Miss Alice M. Baker 
State Normal School 
West Chester, Pa. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Mr. Sabino Taburnor 
Bureau of Education 
Division of Bataugas, P. I. 

VERMONT—STATE CLUB 
Miss Mary B. Sullivan 
Normal School 
Castleton, Vt. 

VIRGINIA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. C. B. Givens 
4010 West Street 
Richmond, Va. 

West Vircinta—StTaTe CLupr 
Miss Wilma C. Spears 
Marshall College 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Wisconsin—StTaTE CLusB 
Mr. H. W. Peterson 
1049 39th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





PRESIDENTS 


CLass OF 1916 
Miss Mildred Memory 
1 Kermit Road 
Maplewood, N. J. 
CLASS OF 1917 
Mrs. Hazen Hoyt 


OF CLASSES 


3558 65th Street 
Woodside, L. I. 

Crass or 1918 
Mrs. Louise Holbrook Baldwin 
1669 Columbia Road 
Washington, D. C. 
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CLASS OF 1919 
Mrs. Joseph M. Couse 
408 Asbury Park Avenue 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


CLASS OF 1920 
Miss Ruth Taft 
294 Macon Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CLASS OF 1921 
Miss Margaret Briggs 
1505 Jefferson Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1922 
Miss Eva Wagner 
Lincoln School 
425 West 123rd Street 
New York City 
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CLASS OF 1923 
Miss Grace Ely 
6 Kendall Green 
Washington, D. C. 


CLASS OF 1924 
Miss Sallie Serson 
34th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1925 
Miss Helen Warren 
The Garrison Forest School 
Green Spring Valley 
Garrison, Md. 


CLass oF 1926 
Miss Yvonne Fassler 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, N. C. 





HARRISBURG TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CLUB 


The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association at 
Harrisburg during the Christmas holi- 
days was the occasion for the Harrisburg 
Alumni Club to entertain other Teachers 
College people who might be in at- 
The Wednes- 
day program was held in the new William 
Penn High School in Harrisburg, where 
the cafeteria was thrown open to those 
The 


College people joined in this cafeteria 


tendance at the sessions. 


present for luncheon. Teachers 
luncheon, and afterwards assembled in a 
small side room to meet the guest of 
honor, Dr. Otis W. Caldwell. Dr. 
Caldwell spoke informally of the an- 
nouncement of the resignation of Dean 
James E. Russell and the appointment of 
Dr. William F. Russell as his successor. 


GRADUATE CLUB NOTES 

The Constitution of the Student Coun- 
cil of Teachers College recognizes the 
Graduate Club as having charge of the 
social activities involving the entire stu- 
dent body. During the winter semester 
1926-27 the club has sponsored four 
major functions weekly. 

During the fall sight-seeing trips were 
conducted in and about New York City 
to such places as Oyster Bay, Tarrytown, 
Bronx Park, Brass Shops, and the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard. Boat trips were taken 
around Manhattan Island and up the 
Hudson River to the military academy at 
West Point. 

Sunday evenings the Graduate Club 
members from various states served a 
light supper in the Grace Dodge Room. 
A member of the faculty was the guest 
of honor on each occasion, and following 
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the social hour addressed the club on a 
popular topic. Without exception, the ad- 


dresses were truly “popular.” The fol- 
lowing were the guests: Professors 


Reeder, Leonard, Bonser, C. Alexander, 
Powers, McCall, Snedden, Carney, Raup, 
Briggs, William Russell, and McGaughy, 
and Mr. Speer. One thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-three students en- 
joyed 
Tuesday afternoon the Graduate Club 
sponsored teas open to all members of 
One hundred and 
fifty Graduate Club members aided the 
committee in charge of the teas. 


these Sunday evenings. Every 


Teachers College. 


On Fridays from five to six o'clock 
held, 


which 1,314 hours were danced away by 


informal dances were during 
Teachers College and Columbia students. 
Two special parties were held in Thomp- 


Hall. 


five participated in 


Four hundred and seventy- 
“Fall-Fun-Frolic” at 
Hallowe’en, at which an hour and a half 


son 


of games, directed by Miss Edna Geister, 
was followed by social dancing. One 
hundred and twenty-five were present at 
a dance on Thanksgiving evening. 

The officers for the winter semester 
were: President, Claude S. Chappelear; 
vice-president, Paul Chandler; secretary, 


Mrs. Miriam B. Huber; treasurer, 
Miss Flora Thurston. 
The recently elected officers who 


assumed charge February 6 for the spring 

semester are: President, Glenn Gilder- 

sleeve; vice-president, Thomas C. Bur- 

Miss Lillian 

treasurer, Miss Essie Heyle. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHRISTMAS CHEST 

The College Christmas Chest “Partici- 

pation Week” took place the first week 


in December under the direction of Mr. 
H. R. Halsey. Associated with him were 


ton; secretary, Graves; 
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Mr. E. L. 
Mr. H. L. Caswell as financial director 
and a large corps of willing and efficient 
The 
the faculty and students to this appeal 


Tink as publicity director, 


committee workers. response of 
was most gratifying. 


On February 1 the fund stood as fol- 


lows: 
Cash receipts $2,241.17 
Outstanding 
pledges 201.00 
Total $2,442.17 
Total expenses 142.14 
Balance $2,300.03 


the Student Council 
$900.00 was sent to Lingnan University 
(Canton Christian College) toward the 
Rankin who succeeded 
Professor Graybill; $300.00 to the Near 
East Relief to be in educational 
work; and $300.00 to the Student Friend- 
ship Fund. 
paid the remaining sum will be sent to 
the trustees of Lingnan University to be 


Upon vote of 


salary of Mr. 
used 


As soon as all pledges are 


added to the permanent endowment fund 
of a chair of education, started two years 
ago by the College Christmas Chest. If 
any alumni care to contribute toward this 
fund, their gifts will be most gratefully 
Checks may be made payable 
to College Christmas Chest and sent to 
525 West 


received. 


Box 54, Teachers College, 
120th Street, New York City. 

The following letters will be of inter- 
est: 


December 22, 1926 

Mr. H. R. Hatsey, Director 
College Christmas Chest 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York City 
My dear Mr. Halsey: 

This is not only to acknowledge the 
receipt of your check for $900.00 as the 
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annual contribution from your Christmas 
Chest towards the chair of education at 
Lingnan University now occupied by Mr. 
Carl Rankin, but also to express to you 
our very sincere appreciation of your in- 
terest and support of our work in Canton. 
We are especially grateful for the state- 
ment that this sum represents a very 
small portion of your good wishes. 

I am sure it will be of interest to you 
to know that Mr. Carl Rankin, who 
just recently joined our faculty, has al- 
ready done most creditable work. He 
has made quite a place for himself at 
Lingnan. 

In replying to your inquiry regarding 
the endowment fund started two years 
ago, I am happy to tell you that the 
amount now stands at $1740.00. Please 
see the attached statement. 

On behalf of the trustees of Lingnan 
University as well as of President Henry 
and the faculty of Arts and Sciences, I 
beg to extend to the faculty and students 
of Teachers College again our sincere 
thanks for the help which you have given 
us, and to extend to you heartiest greet- 
ings for the Christmas Season and best 
wishes for the New Year. 


Sincerely yours, 


J. S. Nace 


Executive Secretary 


(Signed) 


Trustees LINGNAN UNIVERSITY 


Statement of Teachers College Endow- 
ment Fund 


Gifts received % En- 
dowment June 2, 1925 $800.00 


May 21, 1926 872.56 
Income earned = and 
amount of income to 
be credited to fund as 
of December 31, 1926 67.44 


Total $1,740.00 


December 27, 1926 
Mr. H. R. Hatsey, Director 


College Christmas Chest, 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York City 

My dear Mr. Halsey: 


You and your associates are to be con- 
gratulated on the success of your Christ- 
mas Chest. We have received the con- 
tribution of $300.00 and I at once made 
arrangements with our Foreign Depart- 
ment to have this applied toward the 
scholarships of two very especially se- 
lected boys who give good promise of 
being worthy of special educational train- 
ing. These two boys will be given the 
privilege of a year’s work in one of the 
higher schools of the Near East. By this 
I mean that they graduate from the 
simple orphanage training which we give 
to the great numbers of our orphanage 
children, and will have a chance to de- 
velop along lines which will equip them 
for greater leadership. 

I might explain that this special 
scholarship requires $200.00 a _ year; 
therefore I am using your gift of $300.00 
to take care of three-fourths of the neces- 
sary expense for the scholarship of these 
two boys. The added $100.00 comes from 
another friend who is interested in pro- 
viding educational assistance such as your 
Committee stipulated. 


Please accept my very heartiest Sea- 
son’s Greetings to you and the members 
of the Student Council of Teachers 
Council of Teachers College. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Irvinc T. Gums 


State Director 
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January 6, 1927 
Mr. H. R. HaAtsey, 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York City 
My dear Mr. Halsey: 

The generous gift of $300.00 from 
Teachers College to the Student Friend- 
ship Fund is greatly appreciated and we 
are profoundly grateful for the continued 
interest which this gift represents. 

Official receipt is enclosed 

Very sincerely 
(Signed) EuizasetH H. Curtiss 
Secretary for Christian W orld 
Education Committee 


PHI DELTA KAPPA HONORS 

PRESIDENT BUTLER, DEAN 

RUSSELL AND DEAN-ELECT 
RUSSELL 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, held 
on Wednesday, January 12, at the Men’s 
Faculty Club, a dinner was given in 
honor of President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Dean James E. Russell, and Dr. 
William F. Russell, dean-elect of Teach- 
ers College. Dr. William F. Russell ex- 
pressed the regrets of his father who 
was unable to attend on account of ill- 
ness. About one hundred and thirty-five 
members of Beta Chapter attended. A six- 
page news bulletin was distributed, which 
contained congratulations to the frater- 
nity upon the occasion and to Dr. W. F. 
Russell upon his recent election from 
members of the Chapter who were un- 
able to attend. 

The following members of Tau Chap- 
ter, University of Pennsylvania, attended 
the meeting: President, Mr. E. S. Kel- 
son; vice-president, Mr. John Presson; 
treasurer, Mr. William A. Yeager; 
secretary, Mr. A. H. Schell. 


Dr. E. A. Lincoln, faculty sponsor of 
Iota Chapter, Harvard University, was 
also present, and brought greetings from 
his Chapter to Beta. Mr. C. S. Kelson 
and Dr. Thomas Woody, of Tau Chap- 
ter, expressed the best wishes of their 
Chapter to Beta. 

President George F. Hall presided, 
Candidate Henry S. Randolph was given 
the final instructions of the initiation 
ceremony by lecturer Robert Burns. 

Professor P. W. Dykema directed a 
chorus of men’s voices in four old college 
songs and led the members of the Chap- 
ter in group singing. 

Dean-elect Russell spoke on develop- 
ing an interest in education through edu- 
cation instead of through law. He spoke 
of his experience with foreign students 
from many countries, who often asked 
how progress in education could be 
hastened in their lands. He said that 
his advice to them, as it was to those 
who were interested in furthering educa- 
tional progress in America, was to de- 
velop an appreciation of the need for it 
in the people, instead of attempting to 
impress the necessity for it by law. 

President Butler discussed the devel- 
opment of education as he had seen it 
as an educator in New York City and 
eastern states, pointing out the increasing 
emphasis upon the use of scientific 
method. He complimented Dean-elect 
Russell upon his plea for evolution in 
education instead of revolution. Presi- 
dent Butler also called attention to the 
fact that institutional education was only 
a part, and sometimes a small part, of 
the complete education of an individual, 
and besought those interested in further- 
ing social development through educa- 
tion not to lose sight of the educational 
agencies at work outside of schools and 
colleges. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


Maud E. Hayes (A.M. 1913) is be- 
ginning her seventh year as director of 
home economics, Long Beach city schools, 
Long Beach, Calif. One of the chief in- 
terests of her work this year is the re- 
vision of the home economics curriculum 
under the direction of Dr. L. Thomas 
Hopkins, University of Colorado. 

Ruth Atwater (A.M. 1923) is acting 
director of the department of home eco- 
nomics, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

C. H. Li (Ph.D. 1925) has accepted a 
professorship at National Southeastern 
University, Nanking, China, and is now 
teaching in that institution. 

Arthur T. Heidenreich (A.B. 1923) is 
now principal of the Bataugas High 
School, Manila, P. I. This school has an 
enrollment of twelve hundred students. 
Mr. Heidenreich writes: “We need more 
Teachers College people over here. The 
legislature has just appropriated $25,000 
for educational leadership to which the 
Rockefeller Foundation is adding as 
much. Why not place some Columbia 
people who have the pioneering spirit?” 

Dr. E. G. Malherbe (Ph.D. 1926) 
writes from Capetown, South Africa: 
“T am travelling to Pretoria to-morrow 
(a journey of over a thousand miles) 
to organize a Teachers College Club 
gathering there for the first time in the 
Perhaps, if I 
find time I shall send you an account of 
it. We all enjoyed Miss Carney’s circu- 
lar letters very much.” 

Inez E. Buchanan (B.S. 1926), who 
has been training teacher at the Normal 
School, Indiana, Pa., is located at 
Chateau de Fabron, Nice, France, for 
the next six months. Miss Buchanan will 
return to Indiana for the summer ses- 
sion. 


history of our club here. 


Rosamond Praeger (A.M. 1926) is 
supervisor of pre-school nursing in the 
Milbank Health Demonstration with the 
department of health in Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ethel M. Powell (B.S. 1916) is di- 
rector of household arts in the city 
schools, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Minnie Jane Merrells (A.M. 1926), 
head of the department of education and 
psychology of the Central State Normal 
School, Lock Haven, Pa., is also director 
of the Pre-school Psychology Clinic, 
opened there for the first time in Septem- 
ber, 1926. Miss Merrells has extended 
its facilities and resources for study in 
the field of child development, giving 
special attention to the physical growth, 
nutrition, and psychology of the pre-school 
child, pre-school teachers, and parental 
education. Her thought is to put 
psychology on a clinical basis, in which 
the study of “cases” will be pursued more 
than the theory of a textbook, though 
that will not be neglected. Psychology 
thus becomes the study of real children. 

Sue Troxel (A.M. 1926) has been ap- 
pointed instructor in the department of 
industrial arts education at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O., for the first 
term of the summer session of 1927. 

W. E. Warner (student 1924-25), as- 
sistant professor of industrial arts educa- 
tion, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
O., writes: “Mrs. Warner and I, due 
to the splendid possibilities of our job, 
find that we can get away from here for 
two quarters next year (September 1 to 
April 1) on full pay. We will continue 
our struggle on to the Doctorate.” 





On the following pages will be found 
the Alumni Ballot and _ biographical 
sketches of candidates. Every member 
of the Alumni Association should vote 
NOW! 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS, MARCH, 1927 


ALUMNI BALLOT 


It is Your Privilege and Duty 
to Vote for Officers of 


the Alumni Association 


Officers are elected for two years 
beginning March 1, 1927. 


For PRESIDENT 
(—0 Frank A. Pickell 
O 
For SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
(0 Bessie Lee Gambrill 
O 
For CORRESPONDING SECRE- 
TARY 
Vote for one 
—0 Edith Swan Morey 
(0 Katherine I. Sherwin 
O 
For TREASURER 
0 Rollo G. Reynolds 
0 
For ALUMNI TRUSTEE 
Vote for one 


(—O Bessie Lee Gambrill 
— Mercy J. Hayes 
0 Lois Hayden Meek 
(— Estaline Wilson 


O 
Signed 


ee 


ee 


Mark an X in square to the left 
of your choice for each office. Vote 
for only one person under each office. . 
Tear out this page and mail it to the 
Corresponding Secretary, Alumni As- 
sociation, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 

Ballots must be received at New 
York by April 4. 

Only members of the Alumni As- 
sociation whose dues for the current 
year are paid are eligible to vote. 


Biographical Sketches of 
Candidates 


The following persons have been 
nominated for the positions indicated on 


the accompanying ballot: 


BESSIE LEE GAMBRILL 


A.B. Western Maryland College, 
1902; M.A. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1911; Ph.D. 1922. 

Teacher, Public Schools of Maryland, 
1903-10; professor, Department of F-du- 
cation, Alfred College, 1911-14; 
ciate director, Summer Session, Alfred 
University, 1914; head, Department of 
Psychology, State Normal School, Tren- 
ton, N. J., 1916-23; assistant professor 
of elementary education, Yale Univer- 
sity, 1923-. 

Member at large, Teachers College 
Alumni Association, 1922-26; second vice- 
president Alumni Association, 1925-27. 


asso- 


MERCY J. HAYES 


B.S. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1921; M.A. 1922. 

Teacher and principal, Public Schools, 
Detroit, Mich., 1899-1911; general su- 
pervisor in charge of Playgrounds and 
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Department of Special Education, 1911- 
1913; principal, Crosman School, 1913- 
1919; principal, Hutchins Junior High 
School, 1921-24; Alumni trustee, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1925- 
1927. 
LOIS HAYDEN MEEK 

Diploma, Washington, D.C., Normal 
School, 1912; A.B. George Washington 
University, 1921; M.A. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1922; Re- 
search Scholar, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1922-23; Grace Dodge 
Fellow, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1923-24; Ph.D. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1924. 

Teacher, public elementary schools, 
Washington, D. C., 1912-17; demonstra- 
tion teacher and supervisor, Washington, 
D. C., 1917-21; instructor in education, 
University of Virginia, summer quarter 
1918-23; assistant in normal school edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1922-23; educational secretary, 
American Association of 
Women, 1924-. 


University 


EDITH SWAN MOREY 


B.S. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1920. 

Assistant, Bureau of Educational Serv- 
ice, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1918-23; executive secretary, Stu- 
dent Organizations, 1923-25. 

Corresponding secretary, Alumni As- 
sociation, 1921-27. 


FRANK G. PICKELL 
A.B. Indiana University, 1909; A.M. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1917. 
Teacher, rural school, 1905-06; prin- 
cipal, township high school, Wheatland, 
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Ind., 1906-08; assistant principal, high 
school, Evansville, Ind., 1909-13; prin- 
cipal, high school, Richmond, Ind., 
1913-17; principal, high school, Lincoln, 
Neb., 1917-20; assistant superintendent 
of schools, Cleveland, Ohio, 1920-23; 
superintendent of schools, Montclair, 
N. J., 1923-. 

Visiting instructor at Teachers Col- 
lege, summer 1920; at University of 
Michigan, summers 1922 and 1923; at 
Colorado State Teachers College, sum- 
mer 1924; and at New York University 
during the academic years 1925-26 and 
1926-27. 


ROLLO G. REYNOLDS 


A.B. Dartmouth, 1910; M.A Teachers 
College 1920; Ph. D., 1923. 

Instructor, Juniata College, Hunting- 
don, Pa., 1910-11; principal, Elementary 
School, Cambridge, Vt., 1911-12; prin- 
cipal, High School, Stowe, Vt., 1912-14; 
principal, High School, Morrisville, Vt., 
1914-15; executive secretary, State Board 
of Education, Montpelier, Vt., 1915-17; 
director, Vail Agricultural School, Lyn- 
don, Vt., 1917-19; associate, Department 
of Educational Administration, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1920-21; 
field secretary, Alumni Association 
1921-27; director, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Service, 1922-; assistant professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1922-1926; professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, 1926-; secre- 
tary, Teachers College, 1924-1925; pro- 
vost, Teachers College, 1925-. 


KATHERINE I. SHERWIN 


B.S. Teachers College, 1919. 

Assistant in department of physical 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1919-20; instructor in physi- 
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cal education, State Normal School, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich., 1920-22; in- 
structor in physical education, Mary 
Lyon School, Swarthmore, Pa., 1922-23; 
assistant to director, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Service, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1923-25; executive secre- 
tary, Student Organizations, and general 
secretary, Alumni Association, Teachers 
College, 1925-. 


ESTALINE WILSON 
Ph.B. State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg, Mo., 1905; A.B. and B.S. in 


Education, University of Missouri, 1911; 
A.M. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
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versity, 1915; graduate work, University 
of lowa, 1916-17. 

Critic teacher, Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., 1911-14; critic teacher, 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
Mo., 1915-16; instructor in summer 
school, University of Georgia, 1916; 
supervisor of grades, San Antonio, Tex., 
1917-20; instructor in summer school, 
Horace Mann, 1917; supervisor of 
grades, Cincinnati, O., 1920-21; instruc- 
tor in summer school, University of 
Wisconsin, 1921; assistant superintendent 
of schools, Toledo, O., 1921-; instructor 
in summer school, University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1922. 





